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ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing in the 
Journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


T seems that Oxford has a special welcome for the Institute’s 
[contereness Again this year as last, the blue sky, the benevolent 

autumn sun, and the serenity of Oxford set the scene for a pleasant 
week-end. It would have been difficult against this background for a 
conference not to have been a success. As it was the careful planning 
of the conference programme, the wisdom of the speakers, the urgency 
of the theme, and the constant and close participation of the con- 
ference members in the discussions, made for what was, by common 
agreement, one of the best Conferences the Institute has yet held. 
From the first session to the last the Conference was concerned not 
merely to examine the theoretical problems presented by ‘ The Idea 
of a World Society’, but sought to assess the relevance of their own 
contributions in their own localities to the idea. In.addition to the 
major sessions, which were addressed by Prof Harold Laski, Dr I. J. 
Quillen of UNESCO, Ritchie Calder, Dr Margaret Read, and Jack 
Longland, the Conference divided into four discussion groups at 
which the principles outlined in the general sessions were related to 
local tasks. Dr Strong, chairman of the final session, summed up the 
findings of these groups. Members welcomed his suggestion that the 
Institute Council should be asked to prepare a statement of policy on 
the basis of the group recommendations. 

A full report of the Conference is now in preparation and will be 
distributed to all members of the Institute and to all conference 
members as soon as possible. Additional copies—the price will 
probably be 3s.—may now be ordered from the Institute. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

At the Institute’s Annual General Meeting, held this year to 
coincide with the Annual Conference, there was a full discussion of 
the Institute’s present contribution to the adult education movement. 
Among the important questions raised was the relationship between 
the Institute and the National Foundation for Adult Education. The 
Chairman of the Institute’s Executive Committee reported that talks 
were at present proceeding between representatives of both bodies to 
see if some*form of amalgamation could take place. The Institute 
Council had given careful consideration to the suggestion and had 
laid down certain principles which must be admitted as a prerequisite 
to any act of fusion. Above all, the Institute Council felt recognition 
must be given to the right of individual members to make a respon- 
sible contribution to the policy of any organization that might emerge 
from the fusion. It was emphasized that the members of the Institute 
had not been committed by these discussions and that no decision 
would be taken until, at a specially convened General Meeting, the 
members had had an opportunity of discussing the problem. 


LITERACY AND ADULT EDUCATION 

In all the Dominions interesting experiments are going on. While 
in this country we are considering development plans for further 
education which involve, as, for example, in the case of the City of 
Nottingham, capital expenditure over five years of over two million 
pounds, we see in reports recently received from Pakistan and the 
State of Johore something of the immense tasks which face the new 
Dominions. In both reports the emphasis is naturally placed on the 
liquidation of illiteracy, but it is interesting to note the different 
approaches adopted. In Johore the popular campaign for the removal 
of illiteracy involves the celebration of a literacy week, the holding 
of two ‘literacy days’ a month when school and college students go 
out into the villages to lead the campaign, the establishment of ‘ each 
one teach one’ societies in towns and villages, and the granting of a 
Proficiency Badge in literacy to Scouts and Guides who make one 
individual literate. The principles of the campaign are throughout, 
that the literate should recognize their obligations to their fellows. 

The report from Pakistan deals in more general terms with the 
problem. It starts from the premise that ‘ Education for the illiterates 
should begin from post literacy classes. Desire for education by 
charts, pictures, short talks, etc., should be roused. Once an illiterate 
student realizes the value of education, learning of alphabet, etc., 
i.e. acquiring literacy, will be an automatic affair.’ 

In this country we shall follow with interest and sympathy the 
efforts the new Dominions are making to raise their educational level. 
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CULTURE, SOCIETY AND ADULT EDUCATION 
by PAUL LENGRAND 


(The following article first appeared in ‘ People and Culture Vivante’, 

and was one of a number of articles reporting on Camp Laquemac—an 

experiment in adult education organized jointly by Laval and McGill 
Universities, Quebec) 


( “When cu life and democracy are inseparably interwoven. 
When culture loses touch with life, it decays, becomes artificial 
and conventional; while life without culture stagnates and 
becomes meaningless. Democracy itself postulates a form of society 
where the two complementary aspects of man—the individual and 
social—far from combating each other, join in harmony to create a 
living pattern of civilization. 

United these three elements can give meaning to the individual 
and collective life of man. When, as to-day, they are separated, man 
is, and knows himself to be, forsaken and circumscribed. He loses 
faith in himself, his own ability and his destiny. Happily there 
remain to him his instinct of self-preservation and his everlasting 
hope of a better future in this world or the next. For, though man be 
conscious of his misery, he also feels, perhaps confusedly, that this 
misery is not inevitable. He is conscious of the strength within him. 
But it means little to him—for, aware though he is of his strength, he 
does not know how to use it, or the circumstances of his life are such 
that he cannot express what he thinks and feels. 

The task of adult education is therefore clear: to make each 
individual aware of his own potentialities, to equip him with the 
means—intellectual, material and moral—of self expression and to 
assist the birth of a communal civilization where personality may 
flourish. 

One of the major obstacles facing education is the very conception 
of culture. As the concept of culture influences an undertaking both 
in its particular as well as general aspects, it is essential to be correct 
from the outset. Many undertakings have failed bedhuse of the very 
fact that they have represented as true culture what have only been 
particular fashions or modes. It is true that the knowledge of a pro- 
fessor, the sensitivity of the poet, the refinement of a man or woman 
of the world, if authentic, form a part of culture. But more often than 
not they are mere shadows of real knowledge or real poetry, mere 
superficial ornaments to men and women who have themselves lost 
the sense of the rhythm, force and movement in life. Culture is not the 
study of Latin, the music of Debussy or Stravinsky, the philosophy of 
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Kirkegaard or the poetry of T. S. Eliot: no more is it the fashion 
dictated by a duchess or a statesman’s wife. Doubtless these elements 
or instruments of culture can be considered as true culture when 
they are an essential part of the lives of men and women who are 
themselves part of a living society. But when, instead of enlarging the 
vision of man they limit it, or when instead of helping life they 
impede it, or when iustead of fostering the advance of the individual 
and society they become mere marks of distinction and confer social 
privilege, then they lose their true character. 

Nor is culture a piece of private property like a motor or a bank- 
balance ; nor a luxury which grants prestige to those who possess it. 
It is not only a decoration ; it is life itself, in its development, in its 
search for shape and meaning. Through culture life is completed and 
defined. Man grows through the harmonious exercise of his functions 
and his use of the manifold possibilities latent within him. Through 
culture the individual becomes aware of himself, gives power to his 
actions and becomes in truth a person. Without culture the individual 
is like a neglected plant, vegetates, withers, runs to seed. This pattern 
—that of the uncultured individual—holds good for the uncultured 
society. For culture is a necessity no less for the community than it 
is for the individual. 

Culture and life are intimately linked. Neither can be thought of 
apart from the other. Life without culture is frustrated: culture 
divorced from life is unworthy of the name. What is useful and 
necessary to one is useful and necessary to the other. In fixing the 
cultural aims of an individual, a group, a nation or a society, there can 
be no guide other than the necessities of existence. 

The educationist—whether theorist or practitioner—must ask him- 
self what are the needs of man both as an individual and as a member 
of society, not in an abstract and general way, but at a particular 
moment of history and in a particular part of the world. 

The proper significance of adult education can only be seen if it 
is put in its cultural perspective. For what ends must adults be 
educated? To satisfy what needs? To answer what hopes? Till now 
we have been too little concerned with these questions or have put 
them with too little urgency or clarity. Doubtless for that reason adult 
education in most countries has remained in the background lagging 
far behind child education and obscured by political and economic 
pre-occupations. As long as public opinion remained unconvinced 
that child education was an essential of civilization, a moral right 
and a practical possibility, the rudiments of instruction remained the 
privilege of a small minority. To-day it seems so natural that children 
should know how to read, write and reckon, that countries so different 
in their structure, ideology and aims as Turkey, the United States 
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and the Soviet Union, strive to give each child this elementary know- 
ledge. No corresponding result would be achieved for adults until in 
the same way it is generally realized that this work is one of the major 
aims of humanity, that the happiness and well-being of each one of 
us, the prosperity and stability of society and the building up of a true 
civilization depend directly upon it. 

The bourgeois and individual civilization of the first industrial 
era in which we are living was only made possible by the develop- 
ment of elementary education for the masses. Intelligent statesmen 
and industrialists of the eighteenth century, no less than the philan- 
thropists and the idealist philosophers, appreciated this. The compli- 
cated machinery of industrial production demanded of the worker 
a much higher level of general training. But the very theorists who 
desired elementary education were as energetic in their demand for 
its limitation. A more complete education might endanger the estab- 
lished order. 

To-day the communal civilization which is being born—and with 
such dreadful agony—will only be able to grow if the education of 
the masses is full and complete, and no longer merely embryonic. 
Such is the ambitious aim of adult education. That the new civilization 
should be a communal one is demanded not merely by the interests 
of man’s subsistence alone but for his very happiness. Nothing is 
more false than the belief that man is by nature the enemy of man. 
That tenet—used to justify the exploitation of the many by the few 
—belongs to the early capitalist era. The contrary is the case. Friendli- 
ness is perhaps of all human instincts the most deep-rooted and 
universal. But in these last one hundred and fifty years man of western 
civilization has truly become a stranger to man. He no longer sees in 
his fellow creature a brother and neighbour. So has the prevailing 
social and economic structure operated and, having broken down the 
community of thought and spirit which ruled in the great epoch of 
universal Christianity, has transformed each human being into an 
isolated individual with interests automatically antagonistic to those 
of every one else. Competition and combat, isolation and egotism 
became the sole props of the system, the sole motives of human 
activity. The economist may explain that such a state of things was 
favourable to production ; the sociologist can only affirm that never 
was man so solitary, so impotent, and, in all, so miserable. And just 
as competition became the sole driving force of production so a 
conception of culture was established no less destructive of the com- 
munity of man, a culture whose ideals were the rare, the exquisite, 
the precious, the exceptional, the distinctive, the refined. Thus was dug 
an abyss between the masses on the one hand and the intelligentsia 
with their esoteric formulae, subtleties and skills, on the other. Once 
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contact is broken between life and that which is destined to give it 
purpose, real culture is lost: for the masses nothing is left but ignor- 
ance; for the professed elite, anaemia. It is no accident that modern 
culture, in its latest phase, proclaims the absurdity of man’s presence 
on this planet. This is no mere arbitrary statement of a few individuals 
seeking originality. It is a true reflection of a deep-seated sentiment of 
a culture-less world. The only difference between the hopelessness of 
the existentialists and that of others is that the former are more 
conscious than most of the misery of the world. Where they err—and 


seriously—is in attributing this misery to metaphysical and psycho- - 


logical causes and failing to see that the community of man has been 
destroyed and that in these conditions he is doomed to misfortune 
and despair. 

To rebuild the community of man is therefore one of the most 
urgent cultural tasks. All human activities can and must take part in 
it: politics and economics as well as art and science. 

In their demand for a better system of work, more equal distribu- 
tion of goods, equality of social opportunity, the workers, while thus 
fighting for the improvement of their own conditions, represent the 
most certain interest of all mankind, capitalists and proletarians 
alike; for the interests of all demand a change in the social structure 
and progress towards a communal society. 

The spectacle of the misery, massacres, rancours and bewilder- 
ments of our world would justify the most absolute pessimism if, out 
of all this chaos, there were not to emerge an idea—the birth of a new 
form of mankind. 

No society can live and ensure its members happiness at a lesser 
cost than unity of aims, values, ideals and sentiment. It is in this 
sense that true culture can only be a popular culture, common to the 
whole people, common to intellectuals, artists and masses alike. The 
scientist in his laboratory, the artist at his easel, the fitter at his 
bench, the peasant who gathers the common food, must all be 
inspired by the same spirit. The crusader, the architect, the sculptor 
and the mason of Rheims, all had different ambitions, different 
prerogatives amd different pleasures. The one was rich, the other 
poor; the one gifted with fine sensibility and a skilful hand, the 
other with a ruder talent. But in spite of all the differences, the 
inequalities, something united them—the recognition of a common 
task, with which each was concerned, the consciousness of a common 
nature and a common destiny. This link was largely mystical ; but in 
this epoch each man shared in the same science, the same art, the 
same theory of the universe. To-day by a common sharing of deeds, 
knowledge and feeling, a similar unity must be rebuilt and the fate of 
man transformed. 
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Two methods of rebuilding this unity of civilization are possible— 
two solutions confront and, in most things, oppose each other. There 
is an easy way and a hard way—an authoritarian solution and a 
democratic solution. 

The authoritarian solution has been tried and partially realized in 
the countries of dictatorship. With all their differences of aims, ideals, 
intention and style, what all these regimes have in common is con- 
tempt for the masses, whom they think incapable by themselves of 
settling their own problems and who are called upon to complete an 
action but never to initiate one. The solutions are conceived and 
elaborated by a small number of specialists and imposed from above 
with all the resources of propoganda and, if necessary, force at the 
disposal of a modern state. Thus, in the space of a few years, a nation 
can be given a belief in its superiority and a race a sense of mission. 
Everything is exploited to this end, especially those collective 
passions which can so readily unite a community in hate and 
fanaticism. Recent and current history tells us what to think of the 
manner of this solution. We know where it leads; we know what 
price the satisfaction of pride demands. The regimes called authori- 
tarian have driven this solution to its logical conclusion. 

But it must not be thought they have a monopoly in this. In an 
attenuated, less complete, less systematic form this is the type of 
government, the cultural pattern, which rules in our so-called 
democratic states. The fate of the masses is determined, for the most 
part, beyond the knowledge and will of the individual. Slogans 
favourable to a minority are spread abroad by press, radio and film ; 
the ideas, tastes and sentiments of the many are dictated by the wishes 
of the few. The guiding plans are worked out behind the scenes. And 
how can it be otherwise when the cultural level of the masses is so 
low that it robs them of responsibility and permits them, like sheep, 
only to follow those who have—or claim to have—the appropriate 
knowledge and skills of leadership. 

The other solution is long and difficult. It asks of man a great moral 
and intellectual effort. It is the way of democracy. Democracy and 
popular culture are almost synonymous. In every way their develop- 
ment follows an identical rhythm. There can be no democracy 
without citizens, no citizens without democratic culture. At the same 
time what is the use of seeking a truly democratic art or science if the 
cultural level of the masses is so low that the meaning of the artists’ 
and scientists’ work escapes them. If art and science are separated 
in this way from the people it means that the artist and scientist have 
lost sight of their true function. There is no surer path to decadence 
than that which leads first to art for the artist, and science for the 
scientist and then to art for art’s sake and science for the sake of 
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science. In justice it must, however, be recognized that the artist and 
scientist have frequently lacked a public capable of understanding 
and appreciating them. 

On all these points, then, we come against the need for the educa- 
tion of adults—but what type of education, what type of programme, 
and by what methods? 

Here again the answers can be given only by life or, more precisely, 
a living conception of culture. To increase the power of man; to 
develop his intellectual, artistic and imaginative qualities; to 
strengthen him against discouragement and boredom; to give 
foundation to his character and, above all, to give him the means to 
express his personality by the forms of collective and individual 
activity suited to his temperament and circumstances: these—and 
not instruction in a ready-made science, the letter of which is too 
often meaningless for him—are the important things. Education—of 
adults as well as of children—-should not aim, therefore, at arming 
the individual with a rigid and stereotyped pattern of knowledge, but 
should shape his habits, guide his responses and equip him with the 
tools for his work. Under these circumstances alone will it be possible 
to speak of a living culture. 

Let the man of poetic temperament learn the resources of language, 
the sense, content and use of words, the handling of rhythms; let a 
link be forged between him and the public—a public able to under- 
stand him and echo his feelings. Let the man of inquiring mind be 
helped in his researches by institutions, a technique and an orientation 
which can transform his passion for facts into a genuine wisdom free 
from intellectual deformities. Give the man of musical soul the 
opportunity to express himself by instrument or song, so that, no 
longer isolated, he can get in a collective organization the support and 
exchange of experience he needs. Provide the man of ingenuity with 
the chance to exercise his inventive faculties and apply results to his 
own and society’s benefit. Throughout town and country there should 
be organizations where it is possible to make common amusement, to 
put on a show and, on occasion, to improvise on local themes. Let 
each realize the services he can render to the community and the 
services that others render to him and thus get in practice the 
experience of democratic living. 

This raises vast problems of material organization, of financial 
resources, and of the use of appropriate institutions and methods. 
But the cost of such an immense programme of popular culture and 
in particular of adult education represents only an infinitesimal part 
of the wealth, energy and work spent in repairing the ravages of the 
wars and troubles of a civilization whose evils arise from the very 
lack of a living culture. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY COMMUNITY 
CENTRES 


THORNTON MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE 


by L. JOHN DYER 


(The first part of this article, which appeared in the September issue of 
ADULT EDUCATION, dealt with the history of the Institute up to 1880. This, 
the second part, completes the story.) 


2. 1880-1900 
ITH the completion of the new lecture hall in 1880, the 
W esi entered upon a period of great activity and rapid 
development. Discussion on the subject of technical 
education was widespread and the appointment of Swire Smith of 
Keighley, an old friend of the Institute, as a member of the Royal 
Commission on Technical Education not only stimulated local 
interest but led to the adoption of a definite policy in regard to 
instruction. The Committee saw that the need for elementary classes 
was slowly diminishing, that the demand for more advanced instruc- 
tion of a technical nature was growing. They had long held the view 
that the function of the Mechanics’ Institute was to provide more 
advanced studies than circumstances had hitherto allowed. They 
had not forgotten the advice of Joseph Craven at the stone-laying 
ceremony ten years earlier, and they acted accordingly. 

For the session 1880-81, classes were organized for French, Draw- 
ing, Chemistry, Magnetism and Electricity, Heat, Light and Sound, 
Mathematics, Principles of Agriculture, Singing and Gymnastics. 
Instruction in the 3 R’s continued and in order to make these classes 
eligible for financial assistance, the Committee decided that ‘ if 
possible they should be under Government inspection ’. 

The classes were successful and the Committee, thus encouraged, 
made arrangements to extend the range of subjects offered. Art and 
Painting were added in 1883-84, Animal Physiology in 1884-85, 
Elocution, Shorthand and Building Construction in 1885-86, Textiles 
(in conjunction with the City and Guilds of London Institute) in 
1887-88, and German, Solid Geometry and Machine Construction in 
1888-89. Classroom accommodation at the Institute was inadequate 
for the number of students and arrangements had to be made to house 
the overflow in the Grammar School and in other rooms scattered 
about the village. 

The Committee had ample justification for pride in such solid 
achievement, but they continued to view their efforts in proper 
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perspective and to act with amazing foresight. Having succeeded in 
providing more than elementary education, they were anxious that 
scholars leaving the elementary schools should take advantage of 
it, and they decided in 1884 to offer to each of the elementary schools 
in Thornton two scholarships annually to enable the best boy and 
the best girl to attend the Drawing classes free of charge. At the same 
time they realized the limitations of their own efforts: they were 
ready to admit that they could not offer to the ablest students instruc- 
tion as varied and as advanced as that available at the Technical 
College in Bradford. So in 1883, by arrangement with Joseph Craven 
who undertook to pay the fees, able students were offered free places 
at the Bradford Technical College. In 1883-84 thirteen students 
(10 Textiles, 1 French, 1 Mathematics, and 1 Chemistry) benefited 
by this arrangement. In subsequent years the numbers attending 
were: 1884-85, twenty ; 1885-86, twenty-three ; 1886-87, seventeen ; 
and 1887-88, six. In October 1887 Joseph Craven decided to put the 
scheme on a regular and permanent basis and he invested the sum of 
£1,000 in Bradford Corporation Debenture Stock to provide an 
annual income of £35 to be placed at the disposal of a body of 
Trustees ‘for the award of Craven Scholarships tenable at the Insti- 
tute or at the Bradford Technical College or elsewhere . . . and open 
both to scholars attending elementary schools in Thornton and to 
members of the Institute ’. 

Before passing on to subsequent developments, it is interesting to 
note one further example of the Committee’s successful anticipation. 
In August 1884 they decided to abolish the award of prizes to students 
of the elementary classes and to substitute a scheme, based upon 
examination results and attendance, for remission of fees. Under this 
arrangement, students passing H.M. Inspector’s examination in three 
subjects and making not less than fifty attendances during the session, 
were entitled to remission of half the fee for the following session : 
those passing in three subjects and making sixty attendances gained 
complete remission. 

The accuracy with which the Committee had assessed the position 
ten years earlier was reflected in the provisions of the Technical 
Instruction Act of 1889. Financial assistance from the County Coun- 
cil obviously depended upon the provision of technical education 
which, while conceived broadly enough to include almost everything, 
expressly excluded elementary education. Further development of 
formal instruction was hindered by lack of accommodation and in 
August 1890 the Committee resolved : 

1. ‘That a Sub-committee be appointed to wait upon the School 
Board to ask them to take into consideration the question of 
holding the elementary evening classes in the Board School so 
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as to give the Committee of the Institute opportunities for 
higher educational work’ and 

2. ‘That the Board be recommended to take over the financial 
responsibility of the classes, and if they object, they be asked 
to allow the use of the Board School free of charge and the 
Institute to retain responsibility.’ 


The Committee’s views on the matter were clearly expressed in the 
following extract from the memorandum submitted to the School 
Board by the Sub-committee : 


‘It will be found that there are over 600 young children between 
the ages of 13 and 17 in the School Board.district, and it is very 
desirable that the substantial foundation which had been laid in 
the elementary day schools should be used and extended so as to 
qualify the students not merely for the necessary duties of life but 
also open to them those higher privileges which only a trained and 
instructed mind can enjoy. The Committee of the Institute have 
for many years conducted elementary evening classes in connec- 
tion with the Education Department and also classes under the 
Science and Art Department. But the Committee feel called upon 
to provide more largely for the classes under the Science and Art 
Department and also classes for technical instruction so as to carry 
out the original intention of the founders of this Institute and to 
afford opportunity for the study of those pigher branches of 
knowledge which are essential nowadays in order to fit our young 
people to keep abreast of the times. If the Gommittee of the Insti- 
tute carry out this scheme, it will not have accommodation for 
the elementary classes. Therefore we ask for the co-operation of 
the School Board for we are aware, notwithstanding the fact that 
compulsory education has been in operation for some years, that 
there are still some to be found who have escaped its meshes so far 
as any permanent result having been secured, and there is also the 
fact that the half-time system prevails largely in this district. . . . 

“We earnestly urge the necessity of these what we may call 
continuation schools if the results of many years’ toil, labour and 
expense are to be preserved and made useful which we believe may 
be done if the teaching is made attractive and such subjects taken 
as will interest the scholars.’ 


The School Board agreed with the proposal: the Institute Com- 
mittee made arrangements for the transfer, appointed a number of 
men and women to the Committee of Management for the classes, 
and then turned their attention to technical instruction. Inquiries 
directed to the County Council provided information in regard to 
the subjects and courses which would be eligible for grant and 
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the Committee planned accordingly. Ambulance and Cookery were 
added to the curriculum for the session 1890-91, Carpentry, Joinery 
and Woodcarving (in rented premises) and Dressmaking in 1891-92, 
Laundrywork in 1892-93, Book-keeping in 1894-95, Clay Modelling 
in 1895-96, Millinery in 1896-97, Sick Nursing in 1897-98, and 
Business Methods in 1898-99. Close association with the work of the 
School Board was maintained and from 1893 onwards central classes 
were organized at the Institute for the pupil-teachers employed by 
the Thornton, Clayton and Wisden School Boards. Saturday after- 
noon classes for elementary school teachers in Clay Modelling and 
Cardboard-work were also held. 

After 1880 regular courses of lectures were tried and these were 
put on a sound footing in 1887 when the Gilchrist Trust acceded to 
the Committee’s application for a course of lectures at the Institute. 
The Gilchrist team consisted of Professor Laurie, Sir Robert Ball, 
Professor Williamson, Dr Dallinger, Professor Lant Carpenter and 
Dr Andrew Wilson. The Committee advertised the lectures exten- 
sively ; only 1d. was charged for admission and as a result no less 
than 550 people crowded into the hall to hear the first lecture. 
Enthusiasm ran so high that the Committee secured the use of the 
Congregational Chapel for the remaining five lectures, all of which 
attracted large audiences (average 703 per lecture), the largest being 
that for Professor Williamson who addressed a gathering of 1,114 
persons. The Committee, in recording a loss of £2 17s. 9d. on the 
course, expressed their belief ‘that the funds of this Institute were 
never more usefully expended in any popular educational work 
connected with this place ’. 

The general demand throughout the country for Gilchrist Lectures 
was such that the Committee had little hope of arranging another 
series for some years but they considered the possibility of bringing 
men of similar standing to the Institute, and went so far as to instruct 
their Secretary in May 1888 to inquire of the individual members of 
the Gilchrist team their terms for lectures. The minute book gives no 
indication of the nature of the replies. 

For the 1888-89 session the Committee were able to arrange for 
Professor Miall of the Yorkshire College to lecture on ‘ The Scenery, 
Natural History and Geography of the River Aire’. The remainder 
of the programme, however, reverted to type: Mr Curzon gave a 
talk on ‘ The Caricaturists from Gillray to Cruickshank ’; Mr Wilson 
dealt with ‘Boulders of the Great Ice Age’, and Mr Claridge 
described ‘Manuscripts of the New Testament’. Compared with 
those for the Gilchrist series, the audiences were disappointing. 

But the Committee were not daunted. In July 1890 they instructed 
their Secretary to write to Professor Sadler of Oxford asking for the 
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conditions and terms upon which University Extension Courses could 
be arranged. The terms were acceptable but a strong desire for 
lectures on some aspects of political economy led to delay and it 
was not until the autumn of 1891 that the first course began. The 
lecturer was the Rev W. H. Shaw, M.A.: the lectures, six in number, 
were devoted to ‘English Social Reformers’. The records of the 
University of Oxford Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies give the 
average attendance as 300 but few members seem to have taken the 
sessional examination for only five certificates were issued, one with 
distinction. 

The subject for the extension course held during the autumn of 
1892 was ‘The Crust of the Earth’. The six lectures, given by 
C. Carns Wilson, F.G.S., attracted good audiences, the average 
number in attendance being 250. More members took the sessional 
examination and four certificates with distinction and seven pass 
certificates were issued. Mr J. Arthur Hill, the author of a number 
of books on Religion and Psychology who confesses that he obtained 
most of his education after leaving the Thornton Grammar School 
by attending classes at the Mechanics’ Institute, was among those 
who followed this series of lectures. Of them, he writes,* ‘ I remember 
one of the girl students asking the lecturer what gases were produced 
when a rifle was fired and that he was rather embarrassed, though 
he need not have been for it is not possible to specify them all or to 
give relative quantities. Still he gave the principal ones. . . . I think 
the lecturers were young graduates who were being given a little 
practice in teaching! ” 

After two successful sessions ‘the Committee felt that extension 
lectures were likely to become a permanent feature in the calendar of 
the Institute and they decided to join the West Riding Association 
for the promotion of University Extension Lectures. The courses 
continued to attract reasonably good audiences for the next three 
years, but by 1896 enthusiasm began to dwindle and the Committee, 
fully occupied with plans for providing additional accommodation 
by building an annexe to the Institute, decided to leave the question 
of further courses ‘ until next session’. The building plans were later 
abandoned but the extension courses were never revived. 

Entries in the minute books for this period inaicate that the time 
of the Committee was very largely taken up with arrangements for 
classes and lectures. Even so they did not entirely overlook the other 
aims and objects of the Institute as set out in the 1870 handbill and 
they sought, as and when opportunity occurred, both to provide 
facilities for healthy recreation and to make the Institute a centre for 
the activities of the rapidly growing Thornton Community. 


* I am indebted to Mr Hill for this personal note. 
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Such an opportunity arose in 1882 when the Thornton Choral 
Society found itself in financial difficulties. Earlier overtures to 
choral groups in the village had not been successful but on this 
occasion the Society agreed to become part of the Institute and the 
Committee resolved (September 1882) ‘that the Institute accept 
the management of the Thornton Choral Society with their liabilities 
and stock, and that Mr Joshua Marshall of Huddersfield be engaged 
to conduct at a fee of 14 gs. per evening ’. The adopted child, however, 
proved difficult to rear. Dissension within the group affected both 
attendance and performance, and a year later the Committee 
approved with regret a recommendation that the Society be discon- 
tinued. Efforts to revive it in 1886 failed but three years later a more 
permanent arrangement resulted from the Committee’s decision 
(December 1889), ‘ That the Thornton Musical Union be allowed the 
free use of the hall and piano for rehearsals on condition that they 
give a concert for the benefit of the Institute and assist at any time 
when required by the Committee, and also that two representatives 
of the Institute be on the Committee of the Union.’ A similar con- 
stitutional arrangement enabled a successful Dramatic Society to 
emerge from the decision (September 1885) ‘That Mr Miles be 
engaged to conduct an elocution class, he to receive two-thirds of the 
class fees plus half the profits of an entertainment’. 

With more accommodation at their disposal, the Committee also 
extended facilities for indoor games. A billiard table, purchased in 
1881 and installed in the conversation room, proved a great attrac- 
tion. The Committee, however, restricted its use to those over 18 years 
of age. Younger members they thought should indulge in open-air 
activities. In 1888 the Secretary was directed to ‘inquire of Briggs 
Priestley, Esq., re use of the reservoir connected with the Dole Mill 
as a public swimming bath under the management of the Mechanics’ 
Institute ’. Nothing resulted from the negotiations but two years later 
an inquiry made ‘ with a view to ascertaining the terms on which the 
fields adjoining James Street could be rented by the Institute as a 
recreation ground for members’ led to increased facilities for foot- 
ball and cricket. 

There are no records to show the extent to which the library was 
used during this period, but a resolution in 1882 to open the library 
on two nights a week instead of one and a later decision (November 
1890) to appoint a full-time librarian-curator at a salary of 15s. weekly 
plus emoluments consisting of house, light and heat, reveal a growing 
demand. A supplementary catalogue issued in 1882 shows that more 
than 300 volumes were added to the stock in two years following the 
erection of the new building. Later additions resulted from a grant 
of £15 from the Trustees of the Working Men’s Memorial to Sir 
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Robert Peel in 1882 and a decision (March 1890) ‘ That the balance 
of the building fund be expended wholly on new library books, that 
£25-£30 be spent this year and the remainder spread over a period of 
two or three years’. The library was not extensive—by 1900 the 
stock consisted of no more than 3,000 volumes—and the ‘closed 
system’ did not facilitate issue but, supplemented by the generous 
provision of newspapers and journals in the reading room, it seems 
to have satisfied the reading demands of the 220 members. 

There can be no doubt that the Institute at this time was the very 
hub of village activities. Burial teas, wedding receptions, meetings of 
the Friendly Societies, and meetings of the School Board were all held 
on the premises, and Thornton men and women, whether in search 
of recreation, or amusement, or knowledge, or just bodily cleanliness, 
made their way to the Institute. Concerts and social evenings featured 
regularly on the programme, but by far the most important of the 
social gatherings were the annual soirée, with which the winter session 
opened, and the social gathering and exhibition of students’ work 
which brought it to a close. 


3. 1900-1948 


The year 1900 was critical for the Institute. The boundaries of 
Bradford were extended and Thornton became part of the County 
Borough. As a result, grant aid from the County Council for technical 
classes ceased, and the Committee applied to the Town Council for 
a subsidy. Financial assistance, however, was not forthcoming. 
Instead, arrangements were made for the Bradford School Board to 
assume control of the classes which continued to meet at the Institute, 
the Board paying a rental for the use of the rooms. The library, too, 
was taken over by the Corporation and the Thornton Branch of the 
Public Free Library was opened in the room previously used as a 
gymnasium. 

Relieved of responsibility for the classes and the library the Com- 
mittee sought other outlets for their energies. Before the end of 1900 
an orchestra had been formed and a Home Reading Circle started. 
The orchestra appears to have become quickly established, for the 
minute book records (February 1901) among other engagements, 
‘That the terms for the band playing at the Bazaar at Clayton on 
Easter Saturday, Monday and Tuesday be £4 10s. Od.’ Structural 
alterations were carried out at a cost of £400 to provide an additional 
room for billiards, a new gymnasium and better lavatory facilities. 
Ping-pong tables were ordered ‘ for the use of members under 16 years 
of age’ and a teacher engaged for classes in physical culture which 
proved particularly successful—two classes for men and one for 
women continuing without break until 1914. _ 
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In 1906 the Committee rented a number of allotments from the 
Corporation and allocated them to members willing to form a garden- 
ing class. The Craven Scholarship Trust agreed to pay for the services 
of an instructor who was engaged ‘to give practical assistance and 
advice . . . attending at least three times a week in April and May 
and twice a week in June and July, the remuneration to be 30s. per 
month for the first two months and 20s. per month for the last two 
months’. The gardeners were enthusiastic and arrangements were 
made for a Flower Show in the summer of 1908. From this emerged 
the Thornton Horticultural Society, an ‘associated’ organization 
which, like the Coal Association, the District Nursing Association, 
the Foresters, the Rechabites and the Oddfellows, used the Institute 
premises as headquarters. 

In 1908 a Debating Society was started. In 1911 the hall was 
equipped for cinema performances and the Committee hired films 
and engaged the necessary staff to provide three performances weekly 
on a commercial basis. In 1920 a newly-formed Operatic and 
Dramatic Society produced the first ofa series of successful (and 
profitable) operas. By 1930, however, the Institute had lost much of 
its vitality. Film shows provided by the Committee came to an end in 
1928. In the following year membership declined seriously as a result 
of the disbandment of the Operatic and Dramatic Society. Lectures, 
which for several years had ‘ not been well attended ’ were abandoned 
in 1930 and the Institute became what it is to-day—little more than 
a non-political club. 

That it has remained quiescent for the last eighteen years is some- 
what surprising in view of the opinion expressed by one of the Com- 
mittee at a meeting of the Debating Society on October 6th, 1933. 
He said, ‘ There is a place for us in the educational life of the city 
. .. the time has gone by altogether for utilitarian work but I think 
the Institute should be a place where people can organize to spend 
their leisure in a suitable way . . . we have a hall here which is not 
used 10 per cent of the time it could be. We could use it to show 
films of an educational nature. The Institute could be made a centre 
for the voluntary work of some of the twenty or thirty societies in the 
city.” Whether the 1944 Education Act and the Ministry’s ‘ Red Book ’ 
will have any influence on the future of the Institute, remains to be 
seen. On two points, however, there can be no doubt: (1) the Thornton 
Mechanics’ Institute, like many others, functioned successfully as a 
community centre for well over half a century, and (2) the generally 
accepted opinion on the work of the Mechanics’ Institutes needs 
re-assessment in the light of the wider conception of education current 
to-day. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF PEOPLE’S 
PARTICULAR INTERESTS IN SCIENCE 


by W. E. FLOOD, M.A. 
(Lecturer in Education, University of Birmingham) 


' N ye live in a scientific age. Science manifests itself in our 
natural surroundings and in the artificial contrivances 
which now seem almost essential to civilized existence. 

Science determines what we eat, what we wear, what work we do, 

where we do it, how we spend our leisure. 

An educated person should know something of this scientific 
environment. He should have some insight into the beauties of nature 
and some appreciation of mental and manipulative skill. He should 
know something of the forces which determine the nature of his life 
and shape the society of which he is a member. He must understand 
the powers and limitations of these forces. A knowledge of science is 
as necessary to the make-up of an educated man as a knowledge of 
the arts. 

But ignorance of science is even more than lack of culture. It is 
harmful to the individual. In this highly scientific world, there is the 
danger that people may become ignorant of the mechanisms which 
control their lives and so become the modern equivalents of savages 
who worship and fear that which they cannot understand. Further, 
ignorance of science is harmful to the community. An ill-informed 
public, incapable of critical judgment, fails to provide, not only a 
suitable medium in which science can flourish, but also the necessary 
safeguard against spectacular but ultimately harmful enterprises. As 
Professor Bernal has written, ‘It is no use improving the knowledge 
that scientists have about each other’s work if we do not at the same 
time see that a real understanding of science becomes part of the 
common life of our times.’ 

No thinking person can deny that the case for spreading a know- 
ledge of science is strong. Yet we who try, in our humble ways, to 
help in this dissemination cannot feel that adequate provision is 
made. The writer has made some critical examination of the present 
uses of books, lectures, broadcasts, and films in spreading popular 
knowledge of science. He finds that none is effectively used. Consider, 
for example, the lecture-courses provided by Extra-mural and WEA 
organizations. Science courses seldom reach 5 per cent of the total. 
There are many reasons for this unsatisfactory state of affairs. One 
reason is the difficulty of exposition. This, however, is a challenge to 
our skill. We must develop the necessary techniques to meet this 
challenge. 
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In studying problems of exposition, the writer has made some 
examination of the intensity of people’s interests in the various 
sciences. As every teacher knows, we can only hope to be successful 
in our endeavours if we base them on the interests of our pupils. 
Present interests may not immediately lead to the type of informed 
public we desire, but we should be foolish not to give them careful 
consideration and to adapt them to our needs. Books are written, 
lectures are given, broadcasts are made. Do these give people what 
they want? Is the editor of a popular science magazine educationally 
sound in his distribution of the various sciences? Is an organizing 
body of adult education right in its selection of subjects for lecture- 
courses? These are the kinds of questions which we must try to 
answer. 

It is fully realized that people’s interests change with time and, 
more importantly, are influenced by many factors. Interest in a 
subject may depend, for example, on previous instruction and on 
environmental contacts. We can hardly expect a person to be inter- 
ested in a subject about which he knows nothing. But science is 
ubiquitous. A person can be interested in the flowers of the field or in 
the possibilities of plastics without having had any formal instruction 
in botany or in chemistry. (Formal instruction may increase, or 
decrease, that interest.) He knows the nature, if not the name, of the 
various sciences from his normal experiences. This article describes 
an investigation to determine present interests of people who already 
show some interest in science. 


A CLASSIFICATION OF POPULAR SCIENCE SUBJECTS 


In order to examine people’s interests in various branches of 
science we need an appropriate classification of these branches. The 
conventional classification into physics, chemistry, geology, and so 
on, is not necessarily suitable for our purpose. Consider, for example, 
the subject ‘ heat’. (This, of course, is only a subsection of physics.) 
A lecture or book may deal with textbook fundamentals, with indus- 
trial applications, with ingenious devices (e.g. thermostats), or with 
the historical development of our knowledge. Here, in one subsection, 
we have several possible topics of interest. The ordinary man may 
well be interested in one or more of the topics but not in all. It is 
pointless to inquire if he is interested in heat, or, even worse, in 
physics. He finds no need to recognize the conventional boundaries 
of the subjects, indeed his interests are not so confined. 

The writer therefore attempted to construct a classification more 
appropriate to the present investigation. In making this classification 
he was guided by preliminary tests with members of local Extra- 
mural classes. The final classification of twenty-three subjects appears 
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in the table on page 71. Some brief explanation of certain headings 
is desirable. A distinction is made between New discoveries and 
theories (4) at present only of academic interest and New devices (5) 
which incorporate the applications of recent discoveries. Likewise a 
distinction is made between Pure biology (11) and the applications 
of biology (12). Mr Everyman often asks the questions: How is it 
made? and How Does it work? These are covered by the headings 
Industrial applications (6) and Mechanical applications (7) respec- 
tively. A separate section is made for the Science of everyday things 
(e.g. cameras, lamps, hair-curlers, vacuum cleaners) but its boun- 
daries are not well defined. The later headings 20, 21, 22, cover 
subjects which will seldom figure as such in lecture-courses although 
certain aspects of them will often be touched in other lectures. 
They are included because several popular science periodicals not 
infrequently give space to them. Future advances (23) includes the 
unsolved problems of science and scientists’ hopes and aims. 

This classification, of course, would not be suitable for a library. 
No classification can serve all purposes ; each is made for a particu- 
lar purpose. This one was made for the purpose of investigating 
people’s interests in popular science. Some slight modification of the 
classification might be useful in any subsequent inquiry of a similar 
nature. Further work has indicated that New devices (5) could advan- 
tageously be split into laboratory devices and ‘ outside’ applications, 
and that sections might be added for Scientific Philosophy and, 
unfortunately, for Science in Warfare. The resuits here described are 
in terms of the original list. 


THE CONDUCT OF THE TEST 


It was decided to examine the interests of people who, by volun- 
tarily attending lecture-courses, express some interest in popular 
science. The results are therefore limited to people of this kind but 
probably they have a wider application. Contact was made with 
directors, tutors, and lecturers of Extra-mural and WEA classes in 
various parts of the country. The writer is indebted to them for their 
willing and helpful co-operation without which the investigation 
would have been impossible. Readers are aware that science classes 
are relatively few and that attendances are often small. Ultimately 
the opinions of about 400 people were obtained. (A further 155 
opinions “ere obtained from men in an Army Education College ; 
these were treated separately.) It is important to note that these 400 
people formed a very fair sample of the whole range of lecture 
audiences in science. The test-sheets were distributed over all geogra- 
phical areas of the country. The courses were varied, e.g. biology, 
astronomy, general science—in fact, no science class (other than 
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psychology) was intentionally excluded. The wide range of age (from 
under 20 to over 70) and the extraordinary diversity of occupation 
(coal miners, clerks, teachers, engine drivers, etc.) showed that a 
representative sample had been taken. 

A two-line explanation of each of the twenty-three subjects was 
given on the test-sheets so that students should be clear of the nature 
and content of each subject. Students were asked to indicate their 
degrees of interest in the subjects by marking them A, B, C, D or E. 
The letters were to denote the following degrees : 


A. This interests me very much indeed. 
B. This is quite interesting. 

C. This is of moderate interest. 

D. This would not interest me much. 

E. This does not interest me at all. 


It was not thought necessary to provide a mark to indicate positive 
dislike. The student was also asked to indicate his (or her) sex, age 
(in 10-year groups), and occupation. 

The completed test-sheets were sorted according to sex (and later 
according to age). The total numbers of each of the letters, for each 
of the twenty-three subjects, were then determined. Tests were made 
(not described here) to ensure that numbers were sufficient to smooth 
out freak irregularities and that the degrees of the scale had been 
similarly interpreted. 


RESULTS AND DEDUCTIONS 


It is sometimes said that certain scientific subjects are of great 
interest to some people and of little or no interest to others. History 
of science is sometimes so described. So first an examination was 
made of the distribution of the A, B, C, D, E markings. A U-shaped 
distribution, i.e. middle letters with fewest votes, would indicate 
such extremes of interest. In no subject was the distribution of this 
kind. This is an important finding. 

Our main purpose is to examine the differences of interest in the 
various subjects. Do men prefer astronomy to biology? Does geology 
appeal more to men than to women? These are the kinds of questions 
we wish to answer. Now the interest in each subject is represented, 
for each sex, by so many votes for each of the letters A, B, C, D, E. 
The distribution of the letters in each subject was compared with 
the distribution in every other subject, both for males and for females, 
by rigid statistical methods. Similarly, the male interest in any subject 
was compared with the female interest in that subject. We need not 
discuss these lengthy calculations here. We can more conveniently 
express the results in numerical form in the following way. 
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We give the numerical marks 10, 74, 5, 24,0 to the degrees A, B, 
C, D, E respectively. Then if, for a certain subject, there are 100 B’s, 
50 C’s and 30 D’s, the average score for the subject is (100 x 74+ 
50 x 5 + 30 x 24) + 180, ie. 5-9. The subject is therefore slightly higher 
than C, i.e. rather more than ‘ moderately interesting °. We obtain, 
in fact, a score ‘out of ten’ for each subject. Further, we can, by 
elementary statistical methods, find what difference must exist 
between two scores for it to be regarded as real and not due to chance. 
The results obtained by such numerical methods were found to be in 
very good agreement with those obtained by the more elaborate 
methods. Hence, although full calculations are not given here, all 
stated deductions are thoroughly reliable for the batch of people 
tested. 


INTEREST SCORES IN 23 SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS 


No. Subject Males Females pe Order 
| | 
1 | History of science -1 5-4 15 
2 | Scientific biography | 5-0 6:2 5-5 14 
3 | Fundamentals of physics and chemistry | 4-8 3-9 4-4 19= 
4 | New discoveries and theories 7:4 6:7 7-1 5 
5 | New scientific devices 6:3 5-8 6:1 l1l= 
6 | Applications of science to industry 7:2 7-0 7:2 = 
7 | Mechanical applications 5:7 3-0 4-7 18 
8 | Science of everyday things 6:5 6:9 66 9 
9 | Civil engineering 5-0 3-4 4:4 19= 
10 | Medicine, disease and health 7:2 8-5 7-7 1 
il | Pure (non-useful) biology 6:2 8-3 7-0 6 
12 | Applied biology and agriculture 6:3 7:3 6:7 = 
13 | Ethnology and anthropology 5-6 73 6:2 10 
14 | Psychology 66 8-1 7:2 = 
15 | Aeronautics 3-5 2-4 3-1 23 
16 | Astronomy 6:7 6:8 6:7 = 
17 | Geology 6:0 6:4 11= 
18 | Meteorology | $F 66 6°1 
19 | Wireless (with television) Li Sy 4:2 48 17 
20 | Methods of teaching science | 40 | 45 4:2 21 
21 | Public use, control and direction of | | | 
science | 48 5-6 5-1 16 
22 | Work of institutions ; surveys, reports | 3-8 4-1 3-9 22 
23 | Future advances | 77 7-0 | 7:4 2 


The numerical results are set out in the table above. The columns 
give the scores, in each subject, for males (241), females (150) and 
for the whole group under test (391). Differences are certainly signifi- 
cant if they are not smaller than 0-8 for males, 1-0 for females and 
0°6 for the whole group, Sex differences are significant if they are not 
less than 0:9. The last column shows the order of interest for the 
whole group. 
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We notice first that every subject has some degree of appeal. Even 
aeronautics which cames a ‘ bad last’ has, on the average, a rating 
higher than D. People’s interests are not narrowly confined to certain 
subjects. The average score for the whole range of subjects is 5:8 
(males 5-8, females 5-9). Although on the average there is no difference 
between the intensity of interest of the sexes, we notice that females 
are more extreme in their interests. Their scores cover a wider range 
than those of males. Possibly there is a psychological reason for this. 
It is not necessary to comment in detail on all the scores for the 
various subjects because the table adequately presents the findings. 
We may note certain features. Medicine, disease and health has great 
popular appeal. The female score is well above B. Biology, both pure 
and applied, is a popular subject especially with females. Males, 
particularly, are interested in future advances and females, particu- 
larly, in psychology. We note, perhaps with surprise, that civil 
engineering, aeronautics and wireless have relatively little appeal. 
The position of aeronautics is interesting. During the war it was a 
popular subject but now its appeal is only slight. 

We note that public control and use of science is not considered 
very interesting. Of even less interest is the work of institutions. We 
must conclude that the ordinary man is only interested either in 
science for its own sake or in the applications which directly affect 
him. At present he is not fully conscious of the impacts of science on 
communal and social life. We may well hope by our teaching to 
broaden his outlook. 

There are some significant differences between the particular 
interests of the sexes. The male interest is higher in subjects 3, 7, 9, 
15, 19 and the female interest is higher in subjects 2, 10, 11, 12, 14, 18. 
Most of these results are in accordance with expectation but it is 
useful to have this confirmation. The difference in meteorology (18) 
is perhaps surprising and (by the writer) inexplicable. 

Interests certainly vary with circumstances and opportunities ; it 
is possible that they also vary with age. Some examination was there- 
fore made of the interests of different age-groups. (In order to save 
space the full results are not given here.) As the number of students 
in each 10-year group was rather small, varying from 25 to 49, the 
results are little more than suggestive. The overall average for all the 
subjects was remarkably constant. All the female groups showed a 
wider range of intensity of interests than the corresponding male 
groups. This range was very marked in the 20-30 female group in 
which the top score was 9:2 (psychology) and the bottom score 2:2 
(aeronautics). Few obvious variations with age were found. The 
male interest in biology, geology and astronomy increased with age 
and likewise the female interest in everyday applications and geology. 
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The writer was keen to examine any marked peculiarities of 
teachers (in this respect) because the interests of teachers have a big 
bearing on the interests of the coming generation. The lecture-classes 
contained eighty-seven teachers. Probably most are science teachers ; 
some were known to be. Few peculiarities were found. Naturally 
they had more interest in the methods of teaching science. Male 
teachers seemed to have rather more interest in the history of science 
and in new discoveries than other males, and females rather more 
interest in public control and future advances. On the whole we 
conclude that teachers are not much different from ‘ normal’ people! 


THE INTERESTS OF THE ARMY GROUP 

The writer had facilities for trying the test with young men in an 
Army Education College. The test was restricted to the intellectually 
better classes of men. This group differs from the Extra-mural and 
WEA groups in two ways. The filling up of the test-sheet was com- 
pulsory (but even so there were very few spoilt sheets). Rather more 
importantly, the men were not necessarily interested in science at all. 
Accordingly we are not surprised to find that the letters D and E were 
used rather more often (31 per cent against 27 per cent) but the letters 
A and B were used only slightly less often (48 per cent against 
50 per cent). The overall average was 5:5 against 5:8. These results 
are very encouraging. They show that men who make no manifesta- 
tion of interest in science have nevertheless some considerable interest. 

We naturally compare the results with those of the younger men of 
the lecture group. The most striking feature was the similarity. In 
fourteen of the twenty-three subjects there was little difference. The 
army interest was higher in mechanical applications, aeronautics 
and wireless, which is as we would expect. The interest was lower in 
biology, astronomy, geology, meteorology and fundamentals. The 
lower interest in the ‘ aesthetic ’ subjects (11, 16, 17) is not unexpected. 
These men probably have not had the opportunities to discover the 
cultural values of these subjects. 


SOME APPLICATIONS OF THE RESULTS 

The results of this investigation can be applied in two ways. They 
enable us to judge the appropriateness of the popular science educa- 
tion which we provide; they suggest improvements which might 
usefully be made. It is not considered desirable, or even possible, to 
provide courses with titles corresponding to all the subjects which 
have a high score, for some do not lend themselves readily to 
extended treatment. It would be difficult, for example, to provide a 
continuous course on new discoveries. But even if we cannot base 
our courses directly on certain subjects we can orientate our work 
from these proved popular points of view. 
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Analysis of the lecture-courses provided by Extra-mural and WEA 
bodies is difficult because science is usually grouped, in published 
data, under biology, physical sciences and psychology. In the course 
of another investigation in 1947 the writer made contact with a wide 
range of Extra-mural classes. These classes are probably representa- 
tive of the whole range of popular adult lecture-courses. Psychology 
classes were more numerous than classes in all the other sciences, 
of which 55 per cent were in biology. Geology (15 per cent) and 
general (everyday) science (11 per cent) were next in frequency. The 
remainder collectively covered bits of subjects 3, 6, 10, 13 and 16. 

Organizers of adult education will no doubt compare the results 
of this article with their own provision of classes. The writer can 
only comment in terms of the figures quoted above. The investigation 
shows than an interest exists in most branches of science. Classes seem 
to be confined too narrowly to a few traditional subjects. Can we 
not be more enterprising? Perhaps we should exclude psychology 
from our discussions for, as usually treated, it is scarcely a science. 
Its high interest score is some justification for the many classes which 
are held. Why are there so many classes in biology? Admittedly 
biology has a high interest score but the results do not suggest that it 
should figure more than all the other sciences combined. It has 
sometimes been stated that biology is by far the most attractive study 
to members of adult classes (see, for example, the Committee Report 
of the WEA in 1932). This investigation does not confirm the state- 
ment. Possibly biology is the subject most easily understood by 
people who have had little formal training in science. The physical 
sciences require a deeper knowledge of fundamentals. Here we meet 
the problem of the gap—the gap between the knowledge of the 
ordinary man and that needed for an adequate understanding of 
modern science. If the writer is correct in this contention, we are 
neglecting subjects vital to the development of a: scientifically 
educated public because they are difficult. Rather we must improve 
our techniques to bridge the gap before it becomes a chasm. 

Although the results are only directly applicable to students in 
lecture-courses, it is interesting to compare them with the output of 
popular science in well-known books and magazines. The writer has 
made a careful analysis of several magazines and book-lists. The 
detailed comparisons cannot be published here—interested readers 
can make their comparisons— but it can be said that the correspon- 
dence is remarkably low. 

This investigation may be imperfect and some of the conclusions 
may be provocative. It is by making all possible attempts that we 
shall approach our goal—a scientifically educated individual and 
community. 
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TOWARDS AN INTERPRETATION OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


by J. F.C. HARRISON 

(The following article has been written in the hope that it may serve 
as a basis for discussion by tutors and others interested in the teaching of 
international relations. Problems such as what exactly should be the 
content of a study of international relations, and what methods of 
approach to the subject can be used, need thorough examination, particu- 
larly since a large percentage of adult classes are labelled ‘ International 
Relations’, ‘International Problems’ and ‘International Affairs’. The 
approach suggested in this article is that of an historian, but this is by no 
means the only, or perhaps the most desirable one. The subject can be, 
and is, approached from many different angles, and the views of, say, an 
economist or a geographer would be valuable as an alternative and 
corrective to the views expressed below.) 


[om initial problem in any discussion of the study of inter- 
national relations is that of definition. Although international 
relations or international affairs have been studied in adult 
classes for many years there is no widely held agreement as to what 
exactly should be studied. In some courses the subject covers a variety 
of current events, related by little more than their topicality ; others 
include a study of the history of various modern states over the past 
forty years, with perhaps special emphasis on their foreign policies ; 
while yet another course may include the relations of the classical 
Greek city states as a legitimate field of study. What then do we mean 
by the study of international reiations? From internal university 
teaching we can get little guidance, since international relations is 
scarcely taught as a subject intra-murally; nor is such teaching 
undertaken by any institute or organization concerned with inter- 
national problems.* We are thrown back, therefore, upon our own 
resources—and a clue to the problem may perhaps be found in our 
answer to the question, ‘ Why do adult students wish to study “ inter- 
national relations” or “international affairs”?’ Obviously the 
reasons for attendance ai such classes are numerous and highly 
individual ; but broadly it is true that the students come for guidance 
in their personal problems and interests, particularly those connected 
with contemporary world events. The field of study in international 
relations should therefore be based on this primary need of the 
students ; but at the same time it must be of sufficient depth to ensure 
that sustained mental effort and intellectual discipline necessary to 
the making of a good student. The latter qualities will not be 

* For many of the ideas in this paragraph I am indebted to a lecture 


delivered by Mr J. Hampden Jackson at The Extra Mural Dept., Leeds 
University, on March 13th, 1948. 
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developed if the study is shallow and widespread (as when inter- 
national relations becomes synonymous with current events), and 
the primary purpose of the students in attending the course will not 
be fulfilled if the subjects dealt with appear to them to be too remote 
or academic to have any bearing on contemporary world affairs. In 
practice a proper field for international relations can be found in the 
study of the history of a number of modern states over the last 
forty years, including therein some account of political ideas and 
institutions, économic conditions and problems, and emphasizing the 
relations between states during that period. The study of international 
relations then becomes, in effect, the study of recent foreign history. 
(This is of course by no means the only possible approach to inter- 
national relations, but it does provide a framework within which 
there is room to satisfy the demands of the student for guidance on 
contemporary events and to maintain the academic standard of a 
tutorial class.) 

There arises then the need for interpretation, the need to ‘ make 
‘sense’ of what has been studied. It is quite possible for students to 
study the recent history of states in some detail and yet remain 
bewildered as to the underlying significance of separate events: there 
appears to be no pattern into which the various pieces can be fitted. 
The student feels that his study of the conflict of national interests 
and occasional harmonies lacks some binding link ; some interpreta- 
tion of these policies as a whole is necessary. Unless there is some 
such interpretation the student tends to despair, and to condemn the 
whole matter as ‘ merely power politics’. It is not usually the case 
that the student consciously seeks an interpretation of international 
relations as such, but that there is a deep-seated desire to find some 
explanation of past, and a key to present, happenings in world politics. 

That this want is felt is shown by the readiness of students to snatch 
at, and adopt, any such solution offered by the tutor, provided it 
seems reasonable and is not obviously a party viewpoint. There is a 
strong desire to believe that all will yet be well in the world, and an 
eagerness to agree to any interpretation which seems to offer this 
assurance. Thus students tend to clutch at straws and indulge in wish- 
ful thinking. Manifestations of this are the readiness to seize on any 
small detail of UNO and point out how superior this is to the League 
of Nations, and the facile defence of UNO that at least it is ‘ facing 
up to realities’, which the League refused to see. The belief in the 
efficacy of inter-state trade relations im overcoming political and 
ideological differences, and the confused views of the benefits of 
universal free trade which would (somehow) provide universal 
prosperity (‘it’s bound to even out in the long run’), are other 
examples of the same spirit. Another attempt at interpretation is to 
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project a particular problem which seems insoluble on to a larger 
canvas, such as the whole of man’s history, and thereby appear to 
minimize the importance of the unresolved difficulty. There is a 
tendency also to become subject to the tyranny of the middle way : 
the assumption that, after both sides of an argument have been given, 
the truth, or the better view, lies between the two ‘ extremes ’. Reluc- 
tance to admit that one view may be much nearer the truth than the 
other reduces the discovery of truth to a process of ‘splitting the 
difference’, and this is sometimes used instead of an interpretation. 
But, insufficient as these attempts at interpretation may be, they are 
evidence of a yearning for real understanding of the problems of 
international relations, and for some acceptable interpretation. 

For the tutor, too, the need of interpretation in international rela- 
tions is no less real. He feels the necessity of some interpretation of 
the policies and methods, organizations and institutions, conflicts 
and harmonies which he explains. There is a need of something to 
unify and give direction to his teaching, not only for his own personal 
satisfaction, but also to guide him in the correct amounts of emphasis 
to be placed on different aspects of his subject. 

Where is such an interpretation to be found? The reduction of 
the problem to a simple conflict of opposites throughout the ages, 
such as Good and Evil, Democracy and Dictatorship, is usually felt 
to be inadequate. The Christian interpretation of history as a whole 
provides a general outline or framework (though it is perhaps doubt- 
ful whether its application to specific aspects of international relations 
constitutes an ‘interpretation’), but it necessitates agreement on 
certain fundamentals which (especially if associated with a particular 
ecclesiastical position) many students find unacceptable. Marxism 
offers a complete interpretation to those who are prepared to accept 
the tenets of Communist dogma; and indeed offers much even to 
those who are not prepared to accept Marxist philosophy in full. (The 
problem of the Marxist interpretation is, it has been said, that we can 
neither accept nor escape from it.) Another interpretation, of which 
the classic exposition is Lowes Dickinson’s International Anarchy, 
finds in the claim of the national state to unfettered sovereignty an 
explanation of modern international relations. But this is now often 
felt to be insufficient, for sovereignty is not itself an ultimate, but a 
reflection of something else: the question to be answered is how and 
why have states come to demand national sovereignty, and why do 
they continue to do so? 

It is improbable that a useful interpretation will be arrived at if 
only a narrow historical period, such as the last forty years, is studied. 
On the other hand, it is impossible in a tutorial class to carry the 
period for detailed study of several states back much farther, although 
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references to nineteenth century developments will be necessary in 
certain cases. But if, before the study of the recent foreign history of 
the selected countries is begun, a short time is given to the origin 
and development of the modern state in the sixteenth century, an 
historical interpretation of international relations becomes possible. 

The unit of power in international relations is the national state* 
(although this is denied by the Marxist thesis that the unit of power 
is the social class, cutting across national frontiers—‘ the working 
men have no country’). It is therefore necessary to know exactly 
what this unit is, how it came into being, what its distinctive charac- 
teristics are, and what are and have been its claims and functions. 
There is a natural tendency to take for granted that with which we are 
familiar, and to accept it as having always been so. But the peculiar 
political organization which we call the modern state has not always 
existed: in Europe men have only lived in such states for at the most 
four hundred years, and elsewhere for a much shorter period. The 
relations between states depend upon the type of state they are. 
There can in fact be no international relations until there exist 
national states to enter into relations among themselves: and such a 
situation did not exist before the sixteenth century. The study of 
international relations, therefore, begins with the emergence of the 
modern national state in the sixteenth century. 

Before that time men had lived in the unity of Medieval Christen- 
dom, a unity of time, space, and political and economic organization. 
A common pattern of social, economic, and political organization, 
based on landholding and personal relationships between lord and 
man, existed in many parts of Europe. The Roman Catholic Church, 
international, and centralized, under the leadership of the Pope gave 
a common cultural and spiritual background to all the countries of 
Western Europe ; and in theory the Holy Roman Emperor exercised 
a temporal overlordship of all Christendom corresponding to the 
Papal supremacy in things spiritual. In such an organization no state 
could claim complete and unfettered sovereignty: Papal claims, 
although resisted with varying degrees of stubbornness and success, 
had for the most part to be acknowledged, and were a decisive check 
on the growth of complete state sovereignty: subjects had always a 
dual allegiance, to the King and to the Church of Rome. A similar 
restraint on the development of a completely sovereign political 
organization was the idea of Natural Law, conceived as coming 
from God and unchanging, a Law to which prince and people alike 
were subject. Thus in the Middle Ages, with government essentially 


* See E. H. Carr, The Twenty Years’ Crisis, 1919-39, Chap. 14. An example 
of the Marxist interpretation of international relations is R. P. Dutt’s World 
Politics, 1918-1936. 
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local because of an economic organization based on small self- 
sufficient communities tied to the land, and with recognition of an 
authority transcending that of the temporal prince, there could be no 
political organization like the national sovereign state, and conse- 
quently no problems of international relations between such states. 

But from the sixteenth century the world unity of Medieval 
Christendom was destroyed: it was not a sudden collapse, and the 
seeds of change had been growing for several centuries: the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation were but the final break. An economic 
revolution was accompanied by corresponding political, constitu- 
tional, and social changes, and the new form of political organization 
which emerged was the national sovereign state. At first the new 
state was absolutist, because of the ‘necessity of securing social 
cohesion by force; conflicting groups within the state had to be 
destroyed (for example, the feudal aristocracy) or emasculated (e.g. 
the church). The Reformation was both a moral reform directed 
against the spiritual power of the Church, and a denial by the new 
national state of Papal claims within its territories :. to the absolute 
temporal power of the state in the person of the King was now added 
the spiritual power which had hitherto belonged to the Pope; the 
Church could no longer be an ‘imperium in imperio’, but merely a 
department of state. Even in those countries where Papal supremacy 
was not rejected, such as France and Spain, the respective spheres of 
Pope and King within the national state were sharply demarcated ; 
and for a powerful national king the Pope became a useful ally rather 
than a superior authority. 

New forms of organization for the administering of a highly 
centralized government had to be devised, and measures taken to 
prevent a counter-attack by the recently dispossessed interests and 
classes. The Tudor state in England is a typical example of the times 
—a popular despotic monarchy, relying on the new middle classes, 
and creating new governmental machinery both centrally and locally. 
The system of local government administration of the new state, 
based on the two strong yet adaptable institutions of the previous age, 
the J.P.s and the parishes, has survived into modern times ; and the 
Reformation settlement has remained the basis of the state church. 

The external relations of the nation state underwent a similar 
change. Just as in internal matters the new state was supreme over 
all classes and groups whatsoever, so in international affairs the 
sovereign independence of the national state was declared. From the 
sixteenth century national and religious wars between the leading 
national states were frequent, to be followed by wars for national 
economic advantages (‘ A barefaced war for commerce’ was Claren- 
don’s description of the Anglo-Dutch War of 1665-7), and, later, by 
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colonial wars. Already the need for some mitigation of the ferocious 
conflicts into which national sovereignty could lead was felt, and in 
1625 the principles of modern international law were published by 
Grotius. 

All modern national states, however, did not develop in the six- 
teenth century. The process has been continuous since that date 
(indeed, it is still going on), and the rate of progress has varied greatly 
between countries. But generally all western states have evolved 
during the past four hundred years according to a similar pattern, so 
that, as R. H. S. Crossman has said,* to-day, despite their great 
differences, the similarity between any two modern states is greater 
than that between any modern state and its ancestor of four hundred 
years ago. Whether a modern national state has a democratic or a 
totalitarian form of government, it has a common historical basis 
with all other national states, which is stronger than its likeness to 
any state, including its own ancestor, of the Middle Ages. The pro® 
lems with which the national state has been confronted have been 
solved in very different ways in different countries and at different 
times. But broadly speaking certain problems have been common 
to all national states at some time in their development, though they 
may have been solved in the sixteenth century in one country and 
in the twentieth century in another. It may perhaps be straining 
historical analogy too far to compare the expropriation of the kulaks 
in Russia in the twentieth century with that of the English peasantry 
in the sixteenth century, or the ruin of smallholders which followed 
the statutory enclosure of the English commons later.t But the 
problem of landownership and the peasantry is one that the national 
state has to solve at some time in its development. The capacity 
for and methods of industrialization constitute a similar common 
problem ; and in the dark satanic mills of early nineteenth century 
England, in the mass production lines of Detroit, and in the efforts 
of the First Five-Year Plan in Russia we can see the different ways 
in which this common problem was tackled. To-day the differences 
between national states which loom largest are those centred on the 
political organization of the state. The problem here for the national 
state is that of all government, how to secure cohesion of the various 
competing and conflicting groups, classes and interests within the 
state. So far the national state has evolved two methods of dealing 
with this, the absolutist method, which secures cohesion by force 
from above on the community below, and the method of representa- 
tive democracy, based on such agreement as can be obtained by 
compromise and majority decision. The internal organization of the 


* R. H. S. Crossman, Government and the governed. 
+ See S. and B. Webb, Soviet Communism : a new civilization ?, Chap. 7. 
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national state may be either absolutist or democratic, and the western 
type of democratic state appears to be only one species of the genus. 

What bearing has all this on international relations? It provides 
us with knowledge and understanding of the kind of political organ- 
ization which we call the modern national sovereign state, whose 
relations with other such states are the content of our study. The 
modern state is something organic ; it has evolved throughout recent 
centuries, during which time it has had certain common problems 
to determine. When these problems are appreciated the national 
interests and aims of the state, which are expressed in its foreign 
policy, become clearer. Whatever the ideological differences between 
national states in any particular century may be, whether Protestant 
and Catholic, Liberal and Absolutist, or Democratic and Totalitarian, 
in the international relations of their respective periods they all tend 
to act similarly and according to similar principles; in matters of 
detail they differ, but in essentials they do not: indeed, in view of 
their common historical origin and problems, it would be surprising 
if they did otherwise. The first step towards an interpretation of 
international relations is the realization of the nature of the modern 
state, of its historical development as a particular form of political 
organization, and its continual contemporary growth. It is here, in 
this process of growth,* that we may find our interpretation. 
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PROBLEMS IN THE TEACHING OF 
**INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ”’ 


by F. W. PICK, D.PuHtL. 
(Lecturer in International Relations, the Co-operative College) 


VERYBODY concerned with adult education is aware of the 
J ccmans for classes in International Relations. It is true, this 

demand has undergone fluctuations as crises increased or ebbed, 
as war and the threat of war became more real or seemed to fade 
away. But in spite of these ups and downs the need for such classes 
has constantly outgrown provision. ‘ The dire shortage of teachers’ 
was a recurring sigh on the lips of those who attended the annual 
conference of THE BRITISH INSTITUTE FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
devoted to ‘ The Idea of a World Society ’. On the positive side this 
state of affairs contains the reassuring truth that men and women in 
this country are decided to learn more about the forces at work on 
the international scene—that they, as citizens, want to be truly 
informed of the causes of wars and the means for waging peace. It 


* Compare the Marxist conception of the historical process as one of 
continual growth and change. Engels, Anti-Duhring, pp. 27-30. 
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implied, however, on the negative side, that our universities failed 
to provide us with teachers to undertake this vital work. The Chairs 
in International Relations, indeed, may be counted on the fingers of 
one hand—the late Lord Davies enabled Aberystwyth to follow 
Oxford’s Montague Burton professorship (which was to be devoted 
to the League) ; London has two Professors of International History ; 
there are, in London, a Professor and some Lecturers in International 
Relations and, in the provinces, e.g. at Aberdeen, a few lectureships of 
very recent date. For the rest, it is left to some Modern History men to 
deal with what parts of the subject they themselves might choose, by 
chance or inclination. Since, however, the very notion of ‘Contem- 
porary History’ makes our old universities wonder, shudder and_ 
turn away—the Regius Professor of Modern History in Oxford is 
preferably an outstanding medievalist of his time!—little can be 
expected from them.* 

Even if our universities were to change their attitude and apply 
historical, well-disciplined scholarship to ‘ International Relations’ 
such new departures could not help to meet our present-day need for 
more and better teaching in adult classes. Where, then, shall we turn? 
Guidance must come from practical experience. Shall we call in 
American results since the United States universities have for long 
built up strong departments in such studies—as exemplified lately in 
Professor Grayson Kirk’s study of ‘The Teaching of International 
Relations at American Colleges and Universities’? But for the 
London School of Economics and Political Science it is, however, just 
this academic spade-work which is missing in this country. 

We must therefore turn to more strictly limited experiences in this 
country. Unfortunately the course provided by London University for 
extension students—not even to internal or external ones—takes too 
many years to complete, and is too heavily biased in favour of inter- 
national law to provide us with an answer. Some of the syllabi worked 
out in this connection, e.g. by Dr Friters on ‘ Problems of the Far East’ 
and ‘ The Reconstruction of Europe’, are helpful but too specialized 
and too short for ordinary needs. What guidance then may be gained 
from the experience of a voluntary body—the Co-operative Union 
for instance—which has carried out local work for a long time now 
and which, unlike the WEA, has taken this one step further by 
establishing, at the Co-operative College, a course which leads to a 
Certificate in International Relations? In doing so emphasis will 
of course be laid on the problems common to all, or most, forms of 


* The writer may be forgiven for having entitled his new book of studies 
in this field Contemporary History. He would like to add that his admiration 
for both Sir Frederick Powicke and Professor Galbraith, the former and the 
present holders of the Regius Chair, is boundless. 
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adult class work, and no reference be made to the peculiar advantage 
enjoyed by a residential college which is owned by an international 
movement and draws its students truly from all the four corners of 
the world. 

Both student and teacher are faced with a bewildering number of 
seemingly unconnected facts offered in a sheer endless variety of 
sources. The scenery, too, appears to shift and change at breath-taking 
speed. Hence considerable thought must be given to the starting point 
—the basic conception underlying the whole study. In doing so it 
will not be sufficient for the teacher of an adult class merely to refer 
to the belief in world unity and the inter-dependence of all parts 
which go to the making of this One World of ours. He will have to 
elaborate with care the principles which he accepts as guiding stars 
throughout his study, and he will have to draw the attention of his 
students, right from the beginning, to the implications of either 
acceptance or repudiation of these basic beliefs. While he can become 
explicit only as and when he deals with specific aspects of his subjects 
—when he will have to call in his statement of principles by way of 
yardstick—he must not allow his students to set sail without such 
guidance: without them they will find themselves adrift, knowing not 
whence they came and where they go to (and such frustration has 
often been the fate of classes in current affairs—for ever current and 
fluid and indistinct). 

One set of such principles could be classed as follows: The world 
is an indivisible whole. States are merely its sub-units with no claim 
to absolute rights (to exclusive ‘sovereignty ’—a notion of the 
anarchic world of pre-League days). The aim is (a) self-determination 
as against annexation or subjugation ; (b) self-willed co-operation as 
against spheres of influence or partitions; (c) open covenants as 
against secret alliances; (d) the United Nations as against power 
politics (i.e. politics for the sake of one’s own power irrespective of 
the interests of others) ; (e) the United Nations as against the Balance 
of Power; (f) world trade as against economic exclusiveness and 
monopoly rights. These are some of the principles which might serve, 
not for the tutor to indulge in a sermon of good will or in vague 
generalities, but in order to indicate precisely the sort of starting point 
chosen. It will depend on the kind of class one faces to determine 
how far one may go in abstract definition. There should be no need, 
however, to trespass on the field of the political theorist—whose task 
it is to define the nature of the state ; but there will always be a need 
for a series of illustrations from recent history to explain the meaning 
of the principles one propounds. These illustrations must be carefully 
chosen since they must also make plain the consequences of either 
repudiation or acceptance of one’s starting point. Here are a few 
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arising out of the set of six just mentioned: (a) the Atlantic Charter 
and the aggrandisement of the Soviet Union since 1944; (b) the 
partition of Persia in 1907 and the Conference of Teheran of 1943 ; 
(c) the Treaty of London, 1915 and the League Covenant ; (d) Hitler’s 
occupation of Prague, March 1939 ; (e) Britain’s efforts in 1914 and 
1939 ; (f) Japan in Manchuria since 1931 and the Congo Basin agree- 
ment of 1885, etc. The examples will crowd upon the mind once the 
tutor begins to look for them. He must choose them from various 
parts of the world thus to avoid the claim of righteousness for any 
one nation, a claim he reserves for his principles. He must induce 
his students to check up on one or several of them—how else can 
they be certain that their ground has been well chosen? (This will 
require library preparation, perhaps even the purchase of, say, the 
London Treaty for 1d. from HMSO ; time spent on this is necessary 
so as to give the student a firm grounding.) 

A counterpart to such seemingly theoretical and abstract work 
may be provided by a discussion of factors which condition foreign 
policy: does not ‘ history spring from the map ’, do not the size and 
position of countries, ‘natural’ and ‘strategic’ frontiers, economic 
resources, mineral wealth, trade routes and a host of similarly sub- 
stantial factors condition foreign policy? Mr B. H. Sumner has just 
put the question, ‘ Soviet Foreign Policy or Russian Foreign Policy? ’ 
Students must be shown how to trace the facts and figures they need 
—maps, reference works and books like I. Bowman’s The New 
World must come to life for them. Yet, having advanced into this 
field of things which can be measured and weighed, we must retrace 
our steps: did not these ‘ absolutes ’ change their meaning? Medieval 
trade routes are not ours ; oil regions were of no interest to anybody 
prior to the present century ; mountains were barriers once but may 
become a mere ‘hump’ of no importance ; rivers, once arteries of 
trade, might be turned into a stretch of water fit only for pleasure 
boats; strategic rocks into romantic nooks. . . . This is a kind of 
etherialization characteristic of our times. In whatever language— 
and Toynbee’s will not be of immediate application to the needs of a 
class, however true it does ring in the ears of the tutor himself—facts 
must thus be both reduced and exalted to their true meaning. 

There follows, in accordance with the time available, a survey of 
‘Great Powers and Small ’—a survey of the very field where peace 
may be measured and wars might be prepared. The bias of this 
approach is, of course, the one already shown and stated at the out- 
set. What relationship did the United States establish with Mexico, 
Central and South America, with Canada? What is the attitude of 
Britain with regard to the Commonwealth countries (including Eire 
and India) and to Europe? What, thirdly, is the record of the U.S.S.R. 
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with regard to Korea, Mongolia, to Persia and Turkey, and to Europe 
once more? While we thus circle the globe we yet cannot lose our 
way. Aim and delimitations remain clearly established: we are 
applying our original principles ; we are telling the story of the recent 
past (going back as far as the length of our study course permits) ; 
we are touching on the main issue of international development— 
the destruction of Belgium, or of Czechoslovakia, Abyssinia or 
Poland were the signals of world conflagration in our own days. 

Yet, wars cannot be begun nor ended by small states, whatever 
the record of Big Power politics. It is the latter who decide action. 
Students will raise this objection to the course just taken. They will 
thus lead us on to the discussion of ‘The Big Three’—of Anglo- 
Russian, Anglo-American, and Russo-American relations. This, in 
turn, will lead us to a discussion of the only road to continual 
collaboration in deference to the belief in world unity, a world in 
which both the Big Three and any number of smaller units may live 
a full life: to a description and analysis of the United Nations. 

If there is time, the tutor will halt before he take this final step and 
will provide additional historical explanation. A short survey of the 
origin of the war of 1914 must precede an explanation of the origin 
of the League. The working and the failures of the League will 
precede the story of the origin of the war of 1939. Between them 
they will point to the same end to which a consideration of The Big 
Three of 1945 has led us in the light of our basic conception: namely, 
to the United Nations without which there might at best be Big 
Power dictatorship for a short while. As a member of a voluntary 
organization with national movements in almost all countries, the 
writer would add functional inter-state organizations as effective 
props of any such international machinery for collaboration— 
UNRRA, ILO, FAO, etc., would all appear in this context side by 
side with the ICA (International Co-operative Alliance). Thus, what- 
over the judgment of events, the student would be left with a firm 
framework into which he can fit the facts as they appear—and as 
they appear to him. He will also be able to judge the importance of 
everything that breaks this frame. Should he himself repudiate it he 
will still have a point of reference and not feel at sea whey studying 
international relations. Much is done when this has been achieved. 
The feeling of helpless drift, of being powerless in the face of the 
‘inevitable march of events’ has been destroyed and a citizen of the 
world been created who can assist in pushing events in the direction 
in which he wants them to move. The more detached and the more 
scientific and disciplined the study has been the more clearly emerges 
a new purpose and a new belief in man as the master of his own 
destiny. 
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ADULT EDUCATION IN JAMAICA 


by CYRIL DORSETT 


last few years from being the pet hobby of a few educationists to 

a Government sponsored project. Of the necessity for such a 
project there is not the slightest doubt, the illiteracy rate being 
25 per cent, which means that there are in the island about 310,000 
persons who are unable to read or write. 

There are hundreds of men and women, owners of land and 
experienced cultivators who cannot read their title deeds or sign 
agreements for themselves. During the last election, which was the 
first under adult suffrage, a ballot paper had to be designed on which 
such symbols as a star, a hand, a bird, etc., were placed opposite the 
candidates’ names, for there were many who wanted to vote, but to 
whom an ordinary ballot paper would have been useless. 

For many years the Christian Church has sponsored attempts at 
adult education and has endeavoured to deal with a difficult and 
costly problem. The Jamaica Christian Council, seeing the magnitude 
of the task, invited Dr Frank Laubach of the World Literacy Com- 
mittee to conduct a campaign on the same lines as those he had 
organized in other countries. For two weeks the great literacy expert 
laboured making charts, explaining his technique and inspiring 
would-be teachers and then left the people to carry on by themselves. 
The motto of the campaign, ‘Each one, teach one’ caught on and 
many people became interested. The Government, seeing the value of 
this work, granted a sum of money towards the cost of printing and 
administration. In spite of all this, the campaign was not a success for 
two reasons, the first being the failure of the illiterate to co-operate, 
owing to the fact many of them were unwilling to admit that they 
could not read, the second, that many people were interested in the 
campaign only from an academic point of view and when confronted 
with the necessity of having to spend hours in patient and careful 
teaching of an illiterate (and let it be said that teaching an illiterate is 
not an easy task) they withdrew their support. Only a few people 
learned to read and Jamaica missed one of the greatest opportunities 
it ever had for adult education. 

Many public-spirited persons, seeing that the business of educating 
the adult was something that could not be organized from above, 
decided to create adult education groups in their own areas. One such 
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group was started in Port Antonio, the port from which most of the 
bananas eaten in Great Britain are shipped. There the sponsors 
gathered together the young people who wanted to learn and arranged 
the necessary programme of lectures and film shows. For three years 
this group has been running and each year they have organized a 
festival through which an appreciation of poetry, music, reading and 
dramatic art is being fostered. 

The greatest step forward in the adult education programme was 
made when the newly-organized West Indies University Council 
decided to appoint a director of extra-mural studies and chose 
Mr Philip Sherlock, B.A., to do this work, a sound educationist of 
good Jamaican stock. Mr Sherlock knows more about the need for 
adult education in the colony than anyone else. Brought up in a 
Christian family, he had been headmaster of a large boys’ school, 
secretary to the Institute of Jamaica and Community Education 
Director of Jamaica Welfare Ltd. He has a number of books to his 
credit, all of which were written specially for the West Indies. 

Acting through his new department, Mr Sherlock has arranged a 
preliminary series of lectures in three town centres on political 
economy, biology, Spanish and other subjects. The lectures have 
proved exceedingly popular and there are requests from other towns 
for an extension of this service. It is expected that further series of 
lectures will be arranged, something on the lines of the WEA in 
Great Britain. 

The big problem of adult education in Jamaica is exactly that 
which is to be found in other countries: shortage of money, shortage 
of properly trained staff and shortage of demonstration materials. 
The British Council is doing much to help. The people are hungry 
for knowledge, eager to learn and willing to pay for lectures within 
the limited scope of their means. If all goes well and the right 
personnel is forthcoming, adult education in Jamaica has a great 
future. 


INFORMATIONAL FILM YEAR Book, 1948. (Albyn Press, 12s. 6d.) 


This, the second issue of the Informational Film Year Book, main- 
tains the high standard set by the issue for 1947. It is a model year book 
in arrangement, contents and appearance. It contains, in addition to a 
number of stimulating articles, carefully compiled lists of film societies, 
film servicing units of all kinds—from laboratory services to film libraries 
and distributors—and a mass of information which will be invaluable to 
those workers in adult education fortunate enough to have access to 
a projector. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
WE’LL NEVER READ IN RAILWAY TRAINS 


There is much interest in local history. Books like W. E. Tate’s The 
Parish Chest sell unexpectedly well; the regional studies in the Batsford 
series continue to grow in number and quality ; and many teachers are 
anxious to use local history as part of their general historical teaching. 
Those who would teach must learn, and learn not only where to find 
information in documents but also how to sift the good from the 
indifferent in the corpus of local history literature. Local studies have 
been the happy hunting ground of the parson, the gentleman’s tutor and 
the plain dilettante: so that the printed information for any locality may 
vary from the good to the sad or to the plain mad. 

Adult education tutors providing classes in local history cannot go 
far without coming up against the difficulty of access to original material. 
It is true that introductory work can be done from the printed sources. 
This means, however, that the student in Buckinghamshire may be 
deriving his knowledge of parish records from Yorkshire publications, 
while the Kent student may be relying on some printed Leicestershire 
information about the yeoman farmer. For general social history also, 
the printed material in a collection like that of the much-used Bland, 
Brown and Tawney will be sufficient. But the day will come when the 
tutor and student will want to meet over a document ‘ of our own’. This 
cry will be particularly heartfelt if the student has absorbed Mr Tate’s 
book and then cries out, ‘Where are our parish records? Can’t we 
work on these? ” 

All things conspire against the tutor. The quite proper modern trend 
is for parish and other original documents to be in archives with the room 
and the resources to care for them. In most cases this place will be the 
borough or county archives. But archives keep office hours ; and adult 
education is an after-office-hours affair. By the time the tutor meets his 
class, the strong-room door has closed against him. For this reason only an 
afternoon class can use original records unless a substantial number have 
remained in private hands ; and in private hands who are willing to lend. 
The week-end course is no solution, for archive doors are also locked 
for the week-end. 

The summer school solution is one possibility, and this article will 
describe the scope of practical work which proved possible within a 
weék’s school in summer 1948. It is not irrelevant to this school to 
confess that in one respect the bleak picture painted in the last three 
paragraphs is subject to one happy exception. That important side of 
local history which concerns itself with tangible things: scenery; the 
soil; fields; buildings; the church; the roads, canals and railways ; 
pre-historic remains ;—this work can be surveyed by the students without 
passing any locked doors. But it will have to be extra-class work, for it is 
in the nature of adult education classes to find themselves not only after 
office hours, but also after dark. 
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Recognizing the value of this field of study, the summer school offered 
practical tuition in reading buildings as well as reading manuscripts, and 
about one third of the students opted for stone against script. The tutor 
for this group was Mr Michael Rix who interpreted his task as being the 
interpretation of the influence of soil, rock and physical factors upon 
human activity in England. ‘I’ve a good test for members of my group, 
he announced. ‘ Are you the sort of person who always rides on the 
top deck of a bus? If you want to study English buildings and scenery, 
that’s the only seat for a real student.’ As it happened, the buses 
provided were single-deckers, so that the test could not be practically 
applied. But Mr Rix’s students accompanied him on a detailed tour of 
domestic and ecclesiastical building in Stratford-on-Avon and Warwick. 

Readers will have guessed that Warwickshire was the venue for this 
summer school, which was organized by the Educational Centres 
Association in co-operation with the Warden of Westham House, Barford, 
where the course was held. The fact of being in the middle of the country- 
side, on the banks of the Avon, yet poised between the county town and 
Stratford, determined both the type and abundance of practical work 
which lay available for us: two ancient boroughs for the students of 
stone ; and two well-stocked record collections for the students of script. 

The twenty-four students had all some previous knowledge and interest 
in the subject, although the angle of approach varied considerably. 
Each of them had been asked to read two books before coming on the 
course in order to ensure a minimum of common knowledge: Mr Tate’s 
Parish Chest and Arnold Fellows’ Wayfarers’ Companion. The tutors 
had discussed whether students should specialize (either in stone or 
script) throughout, but we eventually compromised on six lectures for the 
whole student body and the rest of the time to be spent within a group. 

These formal lectures were given by the tutors, Mr E. R. C. Brink- 
worth, Mr M. M. Rix and myself. As an experienced parish and ecclesias- 
tical historian, Mr Brinkworth spoke of parish records, their content and 
utility. Mr Rix was concerned with the physique of England, its effect 
upon those who settled here, and with the parish church as the most 
accessible example of the changing methods and tastes in building. I 
sketched the evolution of the English field lay-out and described some of 
the more commonly found documents dealing with agricultural activity. 

I think we were wise to keep students together in this way for the first 
two days, although some were chafing to be away at the practical work. 
It meant that when the Report Stage was reached on the Friday, all 
students had some idea of the nature of the work which the groups were 
specializing in; and it was interesting to hear that fourteen of the 
students said they would like to return in 1949 to a similar course ; but to 
move to another group to widen their interest and knowledge. 

The practical work had been planned in advance. In July Mr Rix had 
toured Warwick and Stratford with a wary eye and a notebook, and in 
the week before the students arrived Mr Brinkworth and I could have 
been seen selecting typical documents from the archives for them to 
work upon. Indeed, the co-operation of the archivists was as essential as 
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it was cheerfully given. The very surroundings of the rooms in which we 
worked added dignity to the task of transcription: the Council Room 
at the Birthplace, Stratford, and the Assize Court at the Shire Hall, 
Warwick. 

It was the essence of the documentary work that students should see 
manuscripts which—although Warwickshire in origin—were typical of 
what might be found in other counties and in other archives. The primary 
task was one of transcription so that we had to use, for the main, docu- 
ments written in English and in a hand not requiring a wide knowledge of 
court hand before they could be read. The ease of transcription, once the 
initial strangeness was mastered, surprised me. I had been a little dubious 
and a little worried: but Iam now willing to place documents before any 
intelligent student with no trepidation. The real effect of our limitation 
was to confine us to documents since about 1550 in English. To teach 
Latin was a task we cheerfully left to another school, and another tutor! 

If each document was ‘ typical” then some preparation was necessary 
so that the student could place it in its general setting. Early in the week, 
the two ‘document’ tutors had seen each student separately, warned 
them of their transcription task and recommended some reading which 
would explain how each document came to be written. In order to give 
as wide an opportunity as possible we had arranged that the Stratford 
and Warwick manuscripts which each student saw should be of a different 
category. A student working on maps at Stratford would be working on 
(say) the poor law accounts at Warwick. 

At the Friday meetings each student was to bring his transcripts in 
fair copies, together with short notes on the relevance of the single 
documents transcribed. These were read to the assembled students and 
linked together by a commentary by the tutors which sought to place 
the one event in the complex historical pattern of events. Students 
were allowed to cross-question each other on their projects. In this way 
the compromise between the specialized work on two single documents 
and the general knowledge of many types of document was struck. In 
general, the students approved. One diehard for specialization argued 
that the whole week should have been devoted to such detailed work! 

The easy availability of two archives gave our course variety, but 
similar work could be done in any centre where either the county or 
other archives contained a good collection. Such centres as Bedford, 
London, Leicester, Birmingham, York, Lincoln or Leeds would present 
no problems of scarcity of sources. 

This brief account will serve to explain our motives in putting students 
to their practical work. The actual work done was. as follows: 


Group | (M. M. Rix) 
It will be recalled that this group toured two Midland boroughs with 

their tutor. In the light of what they saw, reports were presented. 

(1) Domestic architecture in Stratford, treated functionally. 

(2) Stratford street names as an index to the growth of the town. 

(3) Chastleton Manor. 

(4) Interior decoration in Stratford houses. 
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(5) Regional variations in Warwickshire houses. 

(6) The evolution of the church ground plan. 

(7) Staffordshire place names. (The apparent irrelevance of this sub- 
ject is due to the fact that the student had made a survey of that 
area, but using out-of-date sources. The tutor used the oppor- 
tunity to introduce him to Ekwall’s book and the more critical 
modern approach to place-name study.) 


Group 2 (E. R. C. Brinkworth) 

This group catered for those who needed some simple paleographical 

experience to enable them to work in their own neighbourhood. 

(1) Transcript of the Ordinances of the Glovers’ Company (1637) at 
Stratford, and of part of the Leamington Hastings Church- . 
wardens’ Accounts at Warwick. 

(2) The Ordinances of the Fullers and Walkers Company (1584) at 

Stratford and the second volume (1647-1799) of the Barford 

Parish Registers at Warwick. 

The Election Ordinances (1603) for Stratford Corporation, and 

the first volume of the Barford Parish Registers (1538-1631) at 

Warwick. 

(4) At Stratford a will of 1622 with its inventory of goods; at 

Warwick the Hampton Lucy Churchwardens’ Accounts for 1671 

and 1696. 

At Stratford the Corporation Chamberlain’s Account for 1589, 

and at Warwick part of the Registers of the parish of Wolfhamp- 

cote (1558-1678). 


Group 3 (M. W. Beresford) 

This group attempted an introduction to some documents which 

(while not presenting great transcription problems) were typical of those 

encountered by anyone investigating economic and social history of a 

locality. 

(1) He constructed a map of the un-enclosed open fields of Shottery 
from a written land survey (Terrier) of 1620. At Warwick he 
worked on the. Tithe Award for Crimscote (1845), correlating 
part of it with the air photographs in C. S. Orwin’s Open Fields. 

(2) At Warwick she analysed the landholders and holdings in the 
Barford Enclosure Award. At Shottery she transcribed the orders 
for the communal use of Shottery Meadow (1636 and 1711). 

(3) At Stratford she summarized the business conducted by the 
enclosure Commissioners for Shottery from their MS. Minutes. 
At Warwick she transcribed the list of strips held in the open 
fields by the Rector in 1714. 

(4) He traced one man’s holding in the open fields of Ilmington, 
using the 1778 map. At Warwick he transcribed the glebe terrier 
of Leamington Hastings (1617). 

(5) He summarized the work of the Binton Enclosure from the 

MS. Minutes at Stratford; at Warwick he read through the 

examinations of eighteenth century vagrants, collecting their 
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autobiographies as there related and tracing their migrations and 
occupations. 
(6) She examined poor law Settlement certificates at Stratford, con- 
structing diagrams showing where the immigrants came from, 
and their sex. At Warwick she analysed fifty years of a parish 
register for fluctuations in recorded baptisms. 
At Stratford she analysed a volume of apprentice indentures to 
see what trades and places poor children were sent to. At Warwick 
she transcribed a freeholders’ agreement for the enclosure of 

Leamington Hastings (1665). 

(8) At Warwick he transcribed manorial court orders and pains 
(temp. Elizabeth) with special note of agricultural activity. At 
Stratford he examined poor law documents. 

(9) At Stratford she transcribed the manorial orders for communal 
agriculture (1711) and at Warwick examined a Parish Register 
for fluctuations in recorded deaths. 

(10) At both archives she examined documents dealing with bastardy 
proceedings conducted by the Overseers of the Poor for Treding- 
ton and Stratford. 


It will be seen that the Report Session was wide in its scope, and there 
was some point in students’ suggestions that ideally two Report Stages, 
one on the Wednesday, would have been the better arrangement. 

Possible ‘ next years’ featured in the critical final session and it was 
found that most students were hopeful of being able to attend either a 
similar course in which they could take another ‘Group’; or a more 
advanced course. The tutors briefly discussed how more advanced work 
could usefully be done in the narrow space of seven days. We concluded 
that our best hope lay in taking one village, and turning our triple 
attentions to it. This would present problems of access by bus, but not 
insuperable ones. The chief difficulty would be to find a village whose 
documents covered a wide enough field, and (having found it) to ensure 
that its architectural and archeological scope was sufficient. The docu- 
mentary problem would probably not be difficult: it will be seen from 
the projects tackled this year that Leamington Hastings (for example) 
has a wide range of parish documents deposited at Warwick. 

I have quoted Mr Rix’s shibboleth to test his students: do you sit in 
the top of a double-decker bus? The parallel question to the students of 
records must be: do you like reading other people’s letters? Perhaps 
the most encouraging (and surprising) aspect to me was the ease with 
which the reading of old handwriting was tackled. With absolutely no 
previous experience of the hand one man was reading a 1617 glebe 
terrier within ten minutes of first looking at it. He attributed his success to 
the fact that he’d never been able to spell himself anyway! 

As the end of the article looms in sight, the reader may be asking him- 
self, where does reading in railway trains come in? It was, in fact, part 
of a remark made by a lady from Scotland as the students stopped our 
coach to look at some fields near Ilmington, ‘ You know, we’ll never read 
in a train again.’ I hope not. MAURICE BERESFORD. 
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The Annual Conference of the Scottish Branch of the British Institute 
of Adult Education was held at the Hotel Hydropathic, Dunblane, 
October 2nd-3rd. Addresses were given by Mr T. M. Banks, Organizer 
of Further Education, Glasgow Education Committee, Mr W. B. 
de Bear Nicol, Tutor-Organizer, Glasgow University Extra-Mural 
Education Committee, Professor T. Neville George, Professor John 
McMurray and Mr J. Wilkie, Secretary of the Carnegie United King- 
dom Trust. 

Mr T. M. BANKS, speaking on ‘An Experimental Approach to the 
Organization of Community Centres’, said that voluntary societies in 
towns, without money and without a home, had to cope with a com- 
munity grown too large. Community Centres should be regarded as the 
nursery of adult education, their ultimate objective being the emergence 
of an educated and self-educating citizenship. Culture flourished best in 
small self-governing communities and Local Authorities should therefore 
apply to the limit the organizational principle of devolution. Social 
initiative was the most potent form of education, and to make this 
possible, the first local committee of management should have repre- 
sentatives of all local voluntary bodies, the local authority providing a 
skilled liaison officer for the committee’s consultation and guidance. 
The committee must create social functions and build up an individual 
membership, recognizing the individual member’s right to full repre- 
sentation. The social contacts of the tea lounge, the common room and 
the games room provided a necessary foundation for the membership 
and development of the interests of organized groups. Mr Banks con- 
cluded that the Community Centre must become self-governing socially 
and educationally, but it could never become financially self-sufficient 
without distortion of educational provision. 

Mr Banks was followed by Mr W. B. DE BEAR NICOL whose subject 
was ‘Experimental Work in the Counties’. Mr Nicol described how a 
year ago, the Glasgow University Extra-Mural Committee, after con- 
sultation with Dumfriesshire County Council Education Committee, 
decided to appoint a tutor-organizer for work in the county of Dumfries. 
It was agreed that nothing should be done in this county without the 
closest collaboration between these two bodies, and in the course of a 
year’s experience, everything had run smoothly. 

Dumfries was a sparsely populated territory in the south-west low- 
lands, with a quarter of its population concentrated in the county town, 
and the rest mainly rural. Its basic industries were farming and forestry 
with two small mining areas in the extreme north and extreme south. At 
the first formal extra-mural activity in the county, a one-day school in 
Dumfries on December 13th, 1947, on ‘ Britain’s Economy To-day’, the 
attendance was seventy, evidence that interest could be stimulated. Then, 
in the first fortnight in January of this year, an extensive publicity cam- 
paign had been carried on in the burgh of Dumfries. As a result classes 
in Economics, Drama Appreciation, Music Appreciation, Philosophy, 
Scottish Literature, Art Appreciation, Public Speaking and English 
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Literature were well-attended and classes in Astronomy and Child 
Psychology were later started. Owing to the obvious need of a safe 
launching in Dumfries Burgh, little publicity was directed towards the 
rural areas, but classes in similar subjects were started by the beginning 
of February where the attendance throughout the courses of ten meetings 
was consistently high. 

Mr Nicol summed up by saying that it was too early to say whether or 
not students were inspired by devotion for knowledge. But the ciasses had 
obviously affected the lives of the community for good. He did not believe 
that there was an urgent demand for adult education; if there was, it 
was unexpressed. But it was not difficult to stimulate a demand by 
presenting a choice of wares and leaving the selection to the consumer. 
This was what had been done so far and results had been convincing 
enough to persuade him that the business of adult education could be 
established in rural Scotland. 

‘The Teaching of Science to Adults’ was the theme of PROFESSOR 
T. NEVILLE GEORGE. Vocational training, he said, occupied the greater 
part of school training, and the science taught was limited to the future 
needs of the scientist. It was apt to become highly systematized and often 
restricted owing to the vastness of the field. A trained scientist was no 
more than a special kind of technician, his competence being assessed 
solely by the socially approved applications to which he could put his 
acquired skills. This kind of education was inappropriate in adult classes, 
because here vocational education was frowned on and the fragmentation 
of learning for acquisition of particular skill was foreign to the purpose 
of adult work. For many reasons—as for example, that science was often 
regarded as applied science and the lack of tutors of sufficient breadth 
of view—science classes formed a small proportion of the total in what 
is commonly called an Age of Science. 

There was a two-fold reason for the study of science in adult classes. 
Science was a proved agent of social progress and thus liberal education 
could not ignore it. But it was also a catalyst operating on Man’s ideas, 
and had modified the bases of rational cosmology during the last three 
or four centuries. 

The approach to science in adult classes should not be limited to a 
particular field, nor should mere wonder-making at the spectacular thrills 
of current scientific discoveries find a place in it. In the teaching of it a 
variety of simply-conceived experiments, fundamental in their implica- 
tions, should be an intrinsic part of the course of study. 

The ultimate aim of science teaching was to survey the broad social 
and cultural influence of science so as to make the adult student know- 
ledgeable as a well-informed citizen and not as a technical scientist. In 
this sense, science for the adult student enlarged into a cultural history of 
human ideas about the universe and into a critical assessment of the 
foundations and presuppositions on which evolving cosmologies had 
rested. It touched upon art, religion and philosophy and, as a liberal 
education, provided man with an integrated and conspective view of his 
cosmic setting and made him feel at home in the world. 
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PROFESSOR JOHN MacMurray spoke on ‘The Education of the 
Emotions’. He said that we had no general theory of emotional educa- 
tion. Concentration was upon training of character, and thinking and 
willing were thus taken care of ; but feeling escaped notice as did the 
idea and purpose of cultivating the capacity of the.emotions for its own 
sake. Our attitude was the discovery of the Stoics. Their way of life 
by-passed emotion and acted by force of will upon a plan which had 
been rationally decided. To live this was to act in accordance with reason. 
Passion and natural impulses had no legitimate place; emotion was 
irrational and was therefore to be suppressed. 

With this attitude education of the emotions could not arise. Although 
it was possible within limits to act without reference to natural 
impulses, it was impossible to prevent it entirely: the inhibiting force 
was itself an emotion, namely fear, and suppressed emotions still acted, 
but not in consciousness. 

The result of this suppression, then, was in effect that the general tone 
of motivation was negative. Behaviour was ultimately determined by 
fear. The positive motives, being held in suppression, remained primitive 
and crude, and there was always the danger and in the end the certainty 
of an outburst of crude barbarism. Thus the connection between the 
Stoic rationalism of our cultural tradition and of the wars and revolutions 
which made our history was not far to seek. 

The alternative to the suppression of the emotions was their education, 
and to this end emotion should not be regarded as unhealthily irrational. 
Human feelings had reference to the external world, as had ideas. 
All valuation indeed was a matter of feeling, not of thought. To be 
emotionally educated was to have learned to feel rightly and with fine 
discrimination, and so appreciate reality in its objective significance. 

The basis of such an education was in the life of the senses. If we lived 
in our senses, if we saw and héard for the joy of it, then our emotional 
activity was set going. The cultivation and refinement of sensory activity 
for its own sake carried with it a cultivation of the emotional capacities 
of reflective valuation and of their expressions in action. 

The training of the emotions had two aspects, one individual and one 
social. The first found its expression in artistic experience and artistic 
creation. Literature, drama and the arts generally provided the instru- 
ments for this branch of education. The social aspect of the matter was 
concerned with emotional reciprocity between individuals, and so with 
the cultivation of the capacity for friendship, co-operation in freedom 
and in community. Its natural instrument was religion. 

These were vague suggestions, all of them dubious and controversial. 
One point, however, was not at all dubious. We could impart to others 
only what we ourselves possessed. The training of the emotions could 
only be successfully achieved by teachers who were themselves emotion- 
ally cultivated. 

The Conference also discussed a statement by Mr J. WILKIE upon the 
history and future use of Newbattle Abbey. 
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COMMUNICATION 
A NOTE ON MR. HOGGART’S APPENDICES 


Mr Hoggart’s Notes on Aim and Method in University Tutorial 
Classes, which appeared in the June number of this Journal, seemed to 
me very perceptive. Where I have reservations I hesitate to urge them : 
first, because actual theoretical differences are difficult to argue on such 
limited ground—it is perhaps a criticism of Mr Hoggart’s notes that their 
generality eased their acceptance and that at crucial points there was a 
sufficient lack of specificity to make one wonder rather than disagree ; 
second, because I suspect that my reservations are largely questions of 
tone, a certain uneasiness about a method of argument of which the 
texture is largely that of the haphazard impact of metaphors. I thought, 
for example, that Matthew Arnold had finished ineffable for serious 
writing ; spiritual I hear so often from politicians talking about food 
that I now turn away from the word. Wickets, questioning hearts, gears 
and cyclists, mountains, ledges, ladders, woollens and so on: these as 
terms of educational discussion I do not understand. 

But to ignore Mr Hoggart’s article on these grounds would not, in fact, 
be wise. His appendices, to which I now wish to add a note, were most 
useful, and were a specific illustration of the value of his appeal for 
facilities for the exchange of detailed information on teaching methods. 

Mr Hoggart’s method of analysis of the nature of various statements, 
as explained in his Appendix A, seems to me to be admirable. I should 
like to know, however, how much time, in various types of class, he would 
devote to work of this local analytic nature. I have often attempted to 
solve the problem of demonstrating shifts of ground in condemnation or 
defence, since, as Mr Hoggart emphasizes, it is ‘among the first obstacles ’ 
—TI would say myself it is the major obstacle—to the intelligent study of 
literature. But I have not recently attempted to do it as an exercise in 
itself. It seemed to me that students realized the distinctions with more 
force when they were distinctions which arose out of a difference of 
opinion in the course of analysis of a particular poem or piece of prose. 
Perhaps this is a defect in my own training ; and I know how possible it 
is to mistake one’s own benefit and interest for one’s students’. But it 
seemed to me that the problem was one which students were better able 
to handle when their interest in the thing about which the statements 
were being made had been engaged. 

This point, of course, extends into a general problem. I used to think 
that one should collect a number of popular assumptions about literature 
(say, ‘ That the purpose of the novel is the revelation of character ’ ‘ That 
the persons of a drama should, to’ be acceptable, be true to life’, ‘ That 
only modern poetry is difficult to understand’), and then arrange the 
reading of works selected to show how eccentric, or in most cases unten- 
able, these assumptions are. I used later to think that one should list the 
stages of an approach to a theory of literary criticism, and then arrange 
the reading of works designed to demonstrate each stage. Perhaps both 
those methods are still right ; they are methods, it will be seen, which are 
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technically similar to Mr Hoggart’s methods of distinction of the nature 
of statement. But I no longer very much believe in teaching Criticism to 
general classes of adults, nor do I think it wise to convey to them an 
emphasis—while they are studying literature—on an abstract discipline. 
I suppose that I still choose the actual works to be read in my literature 
courses on the same principle and framework as before. But I ignore the 
framework so far as explanation to the class is concerned. I do not say 
that we will read Wuthering Heights in order to find out if the characters 
in all good novels are lifelike ; I try to let the point that they are not 
arise and become established when the response to the text has been 
made. I try, that is, to concentrate on the fully responsive reading of the 
particular work for its own sake, and not in order to point a stage in a 
general argument. There has been criticism of this, which usually comes 
back to the sense of guilt which most literature tutors have that theirs is 
not really a useful subject and that it must be made to resemble social 
history or philosophy or logic before it can be fully accepted in adult 
education. I feel certain that Mr Hoggart will not need convincing that 
the discipline of reading—with no other end in view than that of adequate 
response to an important literary text—needs no reservations education- 
ally.* 

Mr Hoggart’s remarks on the use of exercises for discrimination have 
the rare virtue—on this ground—of detail, and seem to me to be 
sound. The only point at which I would differ is contained in the phrase 
‘forbid them to make value-judgments until they are able to express the 
difference between them in terms of texture’. I do not want to be 
doctrinaire, but it would seem to me that this is impossible. One can 
separate analysis and evaluation only with a great effort. The three 
questions one might put to a class as a gpide in the discussion of a 
passage : What does it say? ; how does it say it? ; why is it saying it? : 
these, too, involve a separation, a listing of elements which in fact are 
integrated and perhaps inextricable. Probably the way Mr Hoggart 
actually conducts such discussion would not be open to the criticism of 
abstraction or of suppression of value-judgments. But I think forbid in 
his context is much too strong. The mistakes which he lists, and which 
presumably led up to this forbidding, were, surely, failures of tone or 
sensibility such as one constantly discovers in one’s teaching of literature 
and which, of course, one has to try to put right. But to diminish the 
function of primary value-judgment in analysis seems to me—to address 
Mr Hoggart in terms which he would seem to prefer—to throw the baby 
out with the bathwater. 

There is a need, which perhaps he was trying in this way to meet, for 
analysis with elementary classes which does not involve value-judgments 
of the more complex and intricate kind. I would say myself that this need 
is better satisfied in what I call pre-literary analysis than in the actual 
study of literature. I mean that one can make all the necessary points 
with reference to a newspaper article, or an advertisement, or a paragraph 


* For a fuller account I may now refer those interested to an article in the 
current Rewley House Papers. 
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from a book on economics or popular science. Value-judgments are, of 
course, immediately involved here also, but they may be handled in a 
simple way on such material with less harm than on a piece of literature. 
After some weeks of such work any normal class should be able to 
proceed to the study of quite complex pieces of literature, and the danger 
of an eviscerated response may, with time and effort, be minimized. 

About actual procedure in what I prefer to call reading, rather than 
analysis, of the few short complete works, and the one or two longer 
complete works, which make up my course, I ought perhaps to give a 
more adequate account. But the trouble is, and I hope Mr Hoggart will 
agree, that there really is no procedure. Each particular work demands 
different kinds of specific response. Mr Hoggart’s way of dealing with an 
extract, as described in the last sentences of his penultimate paragraph, 
seems to me to be right. But when one goes on—as I am sure one must 
quite quickly go on—to the reading of complete works I think one can 
perhaps do no better than say that one will settle down and read the 
thing. With novels or plays one will discern from this reading certain 
representative and crucial passages, which one will then analyse (approxi- 
mately as with an extract) and go on to relate to the structure of the whole 
work which appears to emerge from one’s equally close, but less articu- 
lated, reading. How all this settles down in practice varies with every class 
and every text. 

Whether for his scars or his appendices, literature tutors ought to be 
grateful to Mr Hoggart. RAYMOND WILLIAMS. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR YOUTH WorK, by L. J. Barnes. (Published by King 
George’s Jubilee Trust, 166 Piccadilly, London, W.1.) 


Mr Barnes has certainly set people talking, and their talk is of more 
than usual interest to the adult tutor, for it provides many exercises in 
the study of prejudice. In this essay he has spoken frankly about 
voluntaryism and he has required of his readers, even though they be 
interested parties, a quality of honest self-contemplation which many find 
it difficult to give. 

At the outset, Mr Barnes was charged by King George’s Jubilee Trust 
to consider and report on the agencies engaged in the youth service. 
In the course of his investigation, his purpose became modified by his 
findings, with the result that he now ‘ offers less of description and more 
of speculation than was originally intended ’. He presents us with a piece 
of sustained thinking that ‘is properly viewed perhaps less as a report 
than as an essay’. Addressing a gathering of social workers in London, 
the author stressed that the document was written for the Trust without 
thought of publication. Critics are anticipated by his insistence, repeated 
at the London gathering, that his essay ‘is not a spinning of wayward 
fancies by one private and personal pen’. He has ‘ worked as a one-man 
Commission, touring the country from Brighton to Belfast and Inverness, 
from Swansea to Ipswich’, collecting ‘evidence and opinions in great 
variety all the way’. 

One of Mr Barnes’ major recommendations, after surveying the 
present position in youth work, is that there should be a re-grouping of 
age-ranges. He suggests that the prevailing 14-20 grouping, with its out- 
liers below and above those limits, should disappear and be replaced by 
two groups of some nine years’ span each; a junior group (7-16) and a 
senior group (16-25). Obviously, some modification in grant regulations 
for further education would have to be made formally but the author is 
not concerned with administration. His general proposals have a bearing 
on adult education at several levels: as he sees it, 

‘the youth service sector can divide quite naturally into two main 
sub-sectors. One is concerned with the anti-delinquency effort, with 
devising programmes and activities suited to young people still at 
school, and with influencing the home in ways calculated to raise the 
level of parent craft. In the other sub-sector the responsibility is 
for easing the transition to full-time employment, for straddling the 
period of conscription so that club members do not disappear from 
the ken of their organizations when they enter the forces, and for 
bridging the gulf between youth work and adult work.’ 

Sooner or later adult educationists will have to pay more attention to 
those developments in youth work in which a new aspect of adult appeal 
is centred on the shared family experience. One example is in the increase 
of interest everywhere in the community centre, with its attendant argu- 
ments as to whether younger and older should be mingled together under 
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the same roof. Mr Barnes draws attention to the family health club as 
pioneered at Peckham and suggests: 
‘It does not appear to be generally realized by youth organizations 
that this pattern presents them with a solution, and so far the only 
workable solution, of one of their major problems.’ 
Not everyone would go so far in this claim of uniqueness for Peckham 
in its solution of the problem of developing useful relationships between 
parents and the oncoming generation. Quite one of the most interesting, 
spontaneous social structures in this country is the Young Farmers’ Club 
movement in which, within a community that has not had to be artificially 
created, all kinds of interplay between adults and young people have 
been® developed: it is often extremely difficult to draw a line between 
adolescent and adult education in the Young Farmers’ Club. 

Many years ago, at one of the Institute’s annual conferences, Professor 

A. E. Heath advised members always to bear in mind that 
‘our pupils have already been conditioned, not very deliberately, 
rather casually, but conditioned in a variety of ways. Let me remind 
you of the importance then, of recognizing that for adults and for 
most adolescents, a good deal of the work of habituation has already 
been performed before our work begins.’ 
Mr. Barnes is aware of the need for such a reminder and he restates it 
in terms of youth work. It would do him no injustice to interchange the 
appropriate terms for adult education in his conclusion that 
‘youth organizations should overcome their own self-centred ten- 
dency to inbreeding and isolationism, and should arrange themselves 
as component parts of a coherent regional service ’. 
He contends that much time is wasted by attempts to patch the damage 
caused by the blundering of earlier educational forées, and through dis- 
regard by the mentors, of social influences outside school which shape 
the growing personality. 

There is much in this essay which would make first-class data for a 
discussion group on voluntaryism and its scope in a changing pattern of 
society. Mr Barnes’ thesis that the old distinction between official and 
voluntary agencies is breaking down applies equally to the field of adult 
education where ‘ Voluntaryism can no longer be defined in terms of 
self-constituted private enterprise, financial self-sufficiency, or freedom 
from official guidance.’ Nevertheless, he does not see all virtue now in 
the increasing statutory power, and the voluntary principle is indicated 
as an essential ingredient in the pattern of the Free Society about which 
the author has some thought-provoking things to say. The kernel of his 
argument is expressed in one lucid sentence: 

‘Voluntaryism in youth work is taken to mean exploring the 
optional as a type or region of experience, and developing the 
spontaneous as an ingredient in wholesome behaviour.’ 
This leads him to-the conclusion that the vital voluntary organizations 
are the explorers and that their function in the future is in wise pioneer- 
ing. He sets much stress on intelligent research and advocates the setting 
up of a Central Research Council for Youth Welfare. In general, it is 
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not the function of voluntary bodies to organize a standardized social 
service, and they should beware of allowing day-to-day routine of their 
clubs. and units to absorb all their energies. 

Finally, a little should be said about the manner in which Mr Barnes’ 
thinking is presented. As his evidence from up and down the country 
has accumulated, he has sifted and related it to a wide background of 
social history, psychological interpretation, and philosophical specula- 
tion. Consequently, his diagnosis makes demands on his readers who 
may not have had time to linger in the many relevant by-paths that he 
indicates. Unfortunately, some of the fields of his learning have a jargon 
of their own which, in the interests of precision, it is necessary to use : 
therefore, to run too rapidly away from him or to dismiss his language 
as ‘lush’, as one of our more sober dailies did, is hardly just. There are 
passages that are stiff going, and one could wish a simpler and equally 
accurate language were available, but such passages repay a tussle. 
Realistically, one knows this is hard counsel to give to busy social and 
educational workers at the height of their winter pressure, but it would 
be regrettable if an essay full of significant thinking were to be too 
lightly evaded. 

Mr Barnes provides, unwittingly, an epitaph for his essay when, in 
the appendix on ‘Some aspects of personality growth’ he writes: 


‘Formidable as is the weight of thought-forms that tradition has 
socialized and crystallized into words and idioms, severe as is the 
labour of unlearning many such thought-forms for all who aspire 
to leave the world a better place than they found it, words have the 
supreme merit of opening up the possibility of constructive thought 
and of voluntary action.’ 


That compactly summarizes the severe task, and considerable unlearn- 
ing, that is demanded from us by this essay. 
J. H. HIGGINSON, 


RISING TWENTY, by Pearl Jephcott. (Faber and Faber Ltd., 8s. 6d.) 


This book provides a basis of fact that should be studied by all who are 
seeking to widen the intake of adult education, especially amongst 
women. With the co-operation of 103 girls Miss Jephcott creates in these 
“notes on some ordinary girls’, a vivid picture of the educational equip- 
ment, or the lack of it, with which they meet the impact of modern society. 

To a non-British reviewer the study conveys two outstanding 
impressions: firstly, how their homes dominate these girls’ lives despite 
the dislocation of wartime; and secondly, how much their future 
marriage occupies their thoughts. Miss Jephcott makes an interesting sug- 
gestion for those planning community and other adult education centres 
to bear in mind: ‘ this anticipation of marriage is one possible hook with 
which to catch the interest of the older people of the girls’ own circle in 
her further education.’ One of the most enlightening chapters of the 
book is devoted to this, ‘ The Dominant Interest ’. 
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As in her previous book, Girls Growing Up, Miss Jephcott has much 
interesting, if depressing, evidence to give about reading habits. The 
problem is not that they do not read— 

‘ the girls of this study read a good deal more than one would suspect 
from the absence of books in their homes, an absence that is due to 
the fact that they rarely buy books of any kind, still less one with a 
stiff cover that survives the years. To buy a book, though not a 
magazine, is in many homes regarded as deliberate and unjustifiable 
waste, an extravagance in which you ought not to indulge.’ 

One conclusion is of special interest, for it seems that a foreign visitor 
walking through one of Messrs. Woolworth’s stores could gain a mis- 
leading impression from the bookstalls— 

‘though most of the girls say they know the Penguins they use the 
name as a generic term to cover anything with a 7 in. x 44 in. dimen- 
sion and a paper cover which is brightly coloured.’ 

Whilst the comments that are reported about attitudes to schooling 
and further education are by now familiar, it is surprising to hear that so 
much formal education remains inert in method and manner. The girls 
in this study say: ‘I don’t want to learn who came to England first’ 
and ‘ It’s no use to you.’ When I think of some of the things I have heard 
taught about the Viking invasions, I can only agree with these girls. 

Miss Jephcott probes deeply into the complicated question of reality 
in education and its link with relationships at home and at work. This 
analysis leads her to the conclusion that much youth work fails to link up 
with suitable agencies for education in young adulthood. Or would it be 
fair to deduce from her evidence that there is still a gap, as the Nuffield 
Report on The Further Education of Men and Women pointed out, in 
the adequate provision for the 18-30 year olds? The other night, at a 
meeting in connection with recruitment for evening classes, a Danish 
principal asked, ‘How can we get hold of the young people?’ The 
question took me back to that mining area of County Durham of which 
Rising Twenty gives, to one who has had the privilege of social work 
there, so penetrating a background. Miss Jephcott indicates the answer 
and unites the problems of more than one country when she concludes— 

‘If formal agencies for the well-being of adolescents could do 
more to harness the energies of the young adult on the adolescent’s 
behalf, both together could almost certainly put a brake on the 
present squandering of enthusiasm and ability and the consequent 
disillusionment of so many youngsters. They could do something 
even more positive. It is the young adult, “‘ my older sister ” or “ my 
boy friend who’s older than me” whom the girls' of this study so 
often mention as the one who has helped them (or not helped them) 
to fight with themselves to raise their own standards of skill, of taste 
and of value. And it is ferment of that nature which really stirs 
the girl to look not only for a good time but for a good life.’ 

There, Miss Jephcott really puts a challenge to adult educationists : 
what can the new developments of residential adult education do about it? 
ANNA-MARGRETHE POULSEN 
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PEOPLE AND CULTURE VIVANTE. Published in Canada by Laval and 
McGill Universities. 

Those working in a movement with a long tradition find it difficult to 
penetrate the thoughts and feelings of the pioneers who chose ends and 
devised methods for reaching them, but it is less difficult to trace the 
influence of the tradition they established. It is recognized that in England 
the impulse to provide educational opportunities for adults derived from 
political, social and religious motives. Where particular organizations 
have survived a long development, the nature of the educational oppor- 
tunities which they now offer will most likely differ from those which 
they provided generations ago: in a vital organization, however, the 
original social, religious or political principles will still persist as the 
mainspring of energy, and as a censor. 

In England we tend to look at adult education movements in other 
countries from the point of view of this tradition: we tend to judge their 
nature from their principles rather than from their formal educational 
programme of classes and lectures. The report People and Culture Vivante 
is based upon experience derived from a series of residential courses for 
adults, and describes the thoughts and hopes of a group of Canadians 
who are concerned with adult education and its social implications in 
their own country. It is principally concerned with the work done at an 
experimental adult camp school called Laquemac run by two of Canada’s 
oldest universities: Laval (a French language institution) and McGill 
(an English language institution). To quote from the report ‘ the purpose 
of the camp is to search for an answer to the all-important question of 
how leadership can be devised among free men, and how programs of 
adult education can be-developed to bring about a more complete 
realization of a living culttre in our time’. This purpose is directed 
principally to bridging the gulf that ‘lies fixed between the English and 
French cultures in Canada’ and to spanning the ‘ other solitudes .. . 
between the educated and the uneducated, between capital and labor, 
between native born and foreign born, between youth and old age, 
between the intelligentsia and the people’. 

The report as a whole attempts to describe how their main purpose is 
being carried out at Camp Laquemac. The camp offers an intensive ten- 
day residential course in which selected topics are studied through active 
participation of instructors and students on terms of equality, ina manner 
that suggests a cross between a WEA summer school and a well-briefed 
discussion group using a wide range of books, films, filmstrips, records, 
recordings, documents and the like. The work at the camp is carried on 
in English and French and the students, who are of widely different 
professions, races, nationalities, traditions, beliefs and social origins, 
‘ for ten days work together, learn together, dine together. While they are 
gaining knowledge and sharing in the richness of each individual destiny 
they experiment with the elements that go into community life, uncover- 
ing its great possibilities’. The English reader would have liked more 
factual information about the exact nature of the subject matter of the 
courses at Camp Laquemac ; he would have liked to know how at least 
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one seminar tackled its job. As it is he is often irritated by long passages 
in which jargon derived from psychology is used to describe self-evident 
facts which could be expressed more intelligibly in a very few homely 
phrases. 

The section which deals with administration needs special knowledge of 
the Canadian background to do it justice, but certain conclusions show 
how wide apart English and Canadian thought are in some fundamentals. 
The Canadian view of organization (as expressed in this report) is that the 
State should concern itself primarily with ‘ co-ordinating, promoting and 
financing the movement ; the university ‘ should remain a school of higher 
learning concentrating on raising the scientific level of its teaching’ ; 
‘ private groups ’ should ‘ throw into relief the real needs of the people and 
collaborate with the forementioned institutions ’. Within this framework 
there are some interesting articles about adult education schemes in 
Quebec and Nova Scotia and mention is made of the work of the 
Manitoba Royal Commission on Adult Education. It is clear from these 
descriptions how much greater use is made in Canada of visual methods, 
and how closely universities are linked with the provision of educational 
broadcasts (‘schools of the air’) and films (through the National Film 
Board). 

The significance of this tendency is underlined by inference in a 
thorough, technical article on ‘ Methods in adult education’ by Wilbur C. 
Hallenbeck (Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity) who asks to what extent can the submission of vast numbers of 
people to the influence of film, radio, recordings and the like be called 
education? He points to the use made of these media by authoritarian 
governments and recognizes the dangers of their use. He defends them, 
however, as a means of spreading information about the facts which all 
people should know ; and he considers that the dangers inherent in their 
use can be avoided by using films and radio programmes, for example, 
as the basis for group discussion in which any bias in the film or broad- 
cast can be corrected. 

The English practice has been to deal with small numbers: to attract 
the individual, to stimulate him to study, to judge and discriminate 
within a certain range of subjects which he chooses, and to urge him to 
take some part—through association with political, religious or social 
organizations—in improving the society in which he lives. 

Is this practice adequate to modern needs? Or should we take more 
seriously the challenge and opportunities for reaching large numbers 
which the film and ‘ other media of mass communication’ offer? Are 
English methods too much centred on the individual and faith in his 
capacity, and too little upon his ‘community’ significance? The articles 
in this report are most unequal in quality ; but ponderous and ill-digested 
as much of the material is, it raises old questions in new forms, and will 
drive the reader trained in the English tradition to look at his assump- 
tions once again. Whatever results this self-imposed review of the English 
tradition may have, the reader will recognize the serious endeavour of 
the pioneers in a different tradition in Canada and will be anxious to 
hear more of their experiments. H. EDMUND POOLE. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO ETHiICcs, by William Lilley. (Methuen, 1948, 12s. 6d.) 


There is a great need for a competent and up-to-date textbook on 
ethics for first-year students. It is with a sinking heart that one tells such 
students that they had better read Mackenzie’s Manual. Mr Lilley sets 
out to supply this need. He presents us with a brighter and more up-to- 
date Mackenzie which incorporates twentieth century contributions to 
the subject and which includes a commendable amount of material on 
topics like ‘The Psychology of Moral Action’, ‘The Development of 
Morality ’, ‘The Psychology of Moral Judgment’, ‘ The Individual and 
Society *, ‘ Rights and Duties’, ‘ Ethics, Metaphysics and Religion’, as 
well as the usual more ominous sounding chapters like ‘The Standard 
as Perfection’ and ‘ The Standard as Value’. 

My main comment on the book as a whole is that it deals too briefly 
with the most important twentieth century contribution to the subject 
—that of the logical empiricists who have tried to clarify the way in 
which moral words function in social situations. Ethics, he thinks, deals 
with ‘the true meaning of such words as “good” and “right” and 
“ ought” which are so commonly used in everyday conversation ’. This 
is a hang-over of the essentialism which has plagued philosophy since 
Aristotle. Now it is perfectly true that the early contributions to ethics 
of the logical empiricists (e.g. Ayer’s chapter in Language, Truth and 
Logic or Carnap’s brief dictats in Philosophy and Logical Syntax) 
were extremely naive and extravagant over-simplifications. But since 
those early iconoclastic days much more detailed and competent works 
have appeared such as Stevenson’s Ethics and Language and Popper’s 
Open Society. Surely a modern philosopher, writing on ethics, whose 
explicit purpose is to incorporate twentieth century contributions, can- 
not deal in such a cavalier fashion with this very influential school of 
thought and confine himself to contributions made by the redoubtable 
remnants of the old guard—Ross, Moore, Broad, and Ewing. So, in 
spite of its obvious improvement on Mackenzie, this book can only be 
regarded as a competent and careful example of the old way of doing 
ethics. 

Mr Lilley has difficulty at the very beginning with what ethics is. He 
distinguishes it from ‘moral philosophy’ and ‘ moralizing’ and takes 
the traditional view that it is a ‘normative’ as distinguished from a 
‘ positive’ science. He thinks that there are moral relations and moral 
laws ‘ out there’ for us to ‘intuit’. To quote him: ‘ This type of fact is 
just as much part of the nature of the universe as the relation of cause 
and effect between events or the relation of harmony between two notes. 
in music.’ The normative scientist reads off the relations and laws; the 
moral philosopher examines ‘the validity of these standards by deter- 
mining their place in the universe as a whole’; the moralizer recom- 
mends policies to improve conduct. This way of talking makes us think, 
quite erroneously, that there is a Book of Nature which ‘ positive 
scientists ’ study and that between the lines of this book there are peculiar 
relations and laws studied by ‘ normative scientists’. Of course they do 
not see ‘rightness’; but the looking picture is retained by speaking of 
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mysterious processes of ‘ intuition’ or ‘inspection’ (cp. Moore) which 
are ‘ intellectual’ ways of looking. Now though this does bring out that 
there is a great difference between natural laws and moral laws it does 
not help us to see what the main difference is—that moral laws depend 
upon our decisions and are alterable whereas natural laws are not. We 
can decide to protect the weak but we cannot sensibly decide that the rate 
of freely falling bodies shall be accelerated. The underlying mistake of 
Mr Lilley’s way of talking is the attempt to deal with answers to questions 
of policy on the analogy of the answers to theoretical questions. I think 
myself that disagreements in morals are over-emphasized and that there 
are fairly well accepted procedures for validating our moral proposals ; 
but these procedures are quite different from the observational pro- 
cedures involved in establishing scientific hypotheses. The talk about 
‘normative science’, ‘intuition’, ‘inspection’ ‘intrinsic non-natural 
qualities ’ and so on shows that ethics is different from science but does 
not help to show us where the difference lies. It only serves to perpetuate 
the wrong kind of picture of moral laws and moral relations. 

And are not these ‘ normative scientists’ moralizers? Take the dispute 
between Kant and the Utilitarians: the Utilitarians say that what makes 
an act right is certain types of consequences; Kant says that it is the 
possession of a certain type of motive. The ‘ positive scientists’, start- 
ing with Hume, tell us that as a matter of fact, when we make moral 
judgments, we take account of both the motive and the foreseeable 
consequences. Are not the Utilitarians recommending us to pay more 
attention to consequences and Kant more attention to motives? Are 
not these normative scientists moralizers at a higher level of abstraction? 

The psychological and sociological sections of the book are to be 
welcomed. They would be more illuminating, perhaps, if they were not 
couched in the language of traditional moralists. Terms like ‘ reason’, 
‘conscience ’, ‘mental events’ seldom make us ‘feel much clearer about 
moral behaviour. Some mention should surely be made of Piaget and 
Freud if we are in earnest about the psychology of moral judgment. And 
is the twentieth century contribution to the sociology of moral behaviour 
adequately represented by Trotter and Westermarck? The relationship 
between metaphysics and ethics opens up exciting vistas. But before 
venturing forth I would want to be clearer about what the metaphysician 
is doing. He studies ‘ the ultimate nature of reality ’. Is he a super norma- 
tive scientist or a kind of umpire between the positive and normative 
scientists? 

Mr Lilley must be congratulated on the way in which his book is 
arranged, on the helpful book-list at the end, and on his wealth of inter- 
esting and sensible examples. In spite of the general criticisms I have 
made and the host of detailed criticisms which I could make, I shall 
unhesitatingly recommend his book to first-year students. 


R. PETERS. 
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MEN, MACHINES AND History, by S. Lilley. (Cobbett Press, 10s. 6d.) 


The monographs on history published by the Cobbett Press have 
already established a high reputation for the Past and Present Series. 
They have been no less attractive for the general reader than useful for 
the serious student. The presentation of history has been throughout 
lively as well as thorough. 

The most recent of the series, by Dr Lilley, maintains in full the high 
standard set by its predecessors. Its theme (‘a short history of tools and 
machines in relation to social progress’ is the subtitle) will make it 
particularly attractive to many adult groups and especially to tutorial 
class students of history. Dr Lilley’s thesis is, briefly, that tool-making 
is one of the essential features of man that distinguishes him from the 
rest of the animal kingdom, and, therefore, that an examination of his 
tool-making activities will provide an important clue to the meaning of 
his history. Dr Lilley begins his survey with the invention of agriculture 
and takes us to the harnessing of atomic energy and the technological 
consequences of the Second World War. A careful analysis of the effect 
that social organization has upon the rate of inventions and the counter- 
effect that inventions and mechanical progress have upon society pro- 
vides the key to what would otherwise be an uncontrollably large canvas. 
The general conclusions reaciied by Dr Lilley he summarizes as, that 
‘the form of society has a very great effect on the rate of inventions’, 
that ‘a form of society which in its young days encourages technical 
progress can, as a result of the very inventions it engenders, eventually 
come to retard further progress until a new social structure replaces it’, 
and, further, that ‘technical progress—invention and spread of the use 
of invention—is a fundamental factor in determining social structure 
and in bringing about the necessity for a change from one social structure 
to another ’. 

Dr Lilley is not content with mere analysis of the past and bravely 
applies his conclusions to the present: He is forced to the conclusion that 
we are now at one of those points of history where further technical 
progress is being held up by a faulty social organization. Among the 
three most important social factors he instances are: the faulty distri- 
bution system, mass unemployment and monopoly, and he illustrates 
by reference to recent history the restrictive effect that these factors 
have had upon mechanical advance. But Dr Lilley, although he disclaims 
that the purpose of his book is to point a solution, presents an analysis 
showing that, in his own view, only in the Soviet Union is social organiza- 
tion such as to permit the full development of the next stage of what he 
terms the ‘Second Industrial Revolution’ and the realization of ‘the 
world of plenty’. 

This brief summary can do little justice to Dr Lilley’s argument, which 
is closely-reasoned and well-supported by a mass of detail. 

Dr Lilley is a mathematician. Possessed of a sound grasp of historical 
principles, he brings to his study a freshness and originality which the 
professional historian might envy. The freshness of approach is main- 
tained in the many and attractive illustrations. DAVID WISEMAN. 
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THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION, by H. R. G. Greaves. Second edition. 
(George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 9s. 6d.) 


To attempt, in the space of less than three hundred pages, to sketch 
critically even the main characteristics of the British Parliamentary 
system and to outline the manner in which the working of that system is 
influenced and limited by our major social and political institutions and 
conventions is ambitious to the point of indelicacy. Nevertheless, by 
forswearing unceremoniously that style of pompous, repetitive obscurity 
which is so often hailed as scholarly impartiality and by straightforwardly 
presenting a strongly personal point of view, Mr Greaves succeeds in 
his purpose surprisingly well. His method of taking his subject by the 
scruff of the neck produces a thoroughly readable book which yet 
contains a considerable wealth of reference and detail. 

The book is, essentially, a treatise on the dominant influence of the 
upper-middle and wealthier classes upon the British political scene, an 
influence largely exerted through the House of Commons, the Church, 
the Judiciary, the Forces and the Civil Service. The virtual monopoly 
which these classes had and have of the positions of influence and 
affluence in these spheres has been, according to Mr Greaves’ formidable 
indictment, the main brake upon the realization of the increasingly 
clamant popular demand for greater social and economic equality. Each 
of these institutions or professions is favoured with a pungent chapter 
and one feels that this was the part of the book that Mr Greaves most 
enjoyed writing. 

The House of Lords is given a short but excellent chapter; the King 
requires nearly three times as much space and here, alone of all the 
book, the author begins to slip into a somewhat legalistic frame of mind 
giving much quotation that adds little to his argument. 

Mr Greaves has a style unusually vigorous, nay, at times, pugnacious. 
He may find but a limited circle of readers among those with a sympathy 
for the Primrose League but there are passages in this book that will 
bring a mistiness to the eyes of Radicals who had come to believe that 
the days of such rich and succulent political fare were gone. 

The revision of text for this new edition has not been extensive. As 
far as political content is concerned, revision has been as adequate as 
could be expected and it is a pity that attention to some minor points 
has not been thorough. It is, for instance, an annoyance to find, in a book 
which refers to the 1944 Education Act and the repeal of the Trades 
Dispute Act, an ambiguity in the interpretation of ‘ since the war’. 

And what of the next edition? In the preface to this edition Mr Greaves 
expresses surprise that, after the years of war, after a general election 
which resulted in a socialist government ‘ intent on considerable changes 
in the control of industry, the ownership of property and in the social 
system more generally’, there should be so little need to change what 
he wrote ten years ago. Perhaps there are some who support his thesis 
without sharing his surprise. It may well be that the third edition of this 
excellent little book—say in 1950—will be the most stimulating of all. 
NORMAN CLARKE. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


PLANNING AND THE PRICE MECHANISM, by J. E. Meade. (Allen and 
Unwin, 8s. 6d.) 


APPLIED ECONOMICS: ASPECTS OF THE WORLD ECONOMY IN WAR AND 
Peace, by A. J. Brown. (Allen and Unwin, 15s.) 


The debt of adult tutors in Economics to Professor Meade, high 
already on account of Economic Analysis and Policy, is further increased 
by Planning and the Price Mechanism: Professor Meade’s advocacy of 
what he calls a liberal-socialist solution to the problems of planning 
involves him in an analysis of some of the practical problems of 
economic policy with which the average adult student is anxious to come 
to grips. The control of inflation and deflation, the distribution and 
redistribution of income and property, monopoly problems and prob- 
lems of financial policy and the balance of payments are in turn lucidly 
examined in readable chapters. If the case for Professor Meade’s solution 
of the major planning problem is less convincingly argued and the 
practical political problems of its application in many instances hardly 
mentioned, the book remains an exceptionally useful addition to the 
adult class book box. 

Professor Brown’s essays in applied economics use the methods of 
statistical analysis to shed light on a very wide range of problems. A 
number, reprinted from the Bulletin of International News, are mainly 
of interest to the historian but others deal with problems as contemporary 
as and complementary to Professor Meade’s. The chapters on compara- 
tive industrial efficiency are particularly useful in this respect, and 
Professor Brown includes a cautious analysis of the likely economic 
import of atomic energy. Some tutors and many students would benefit 
from noting his constant, if sometimes disappointing, care not to draw 
any conclusion other than those clearly warranted by the facts. 

M. 


THE PHAIDON PRESS announce an interesting innovation which will 
attract all students of foreign languages and others who lack time or 
opportunity for serious study but wish to keep their knowledge of a 
foreign language in working order. A number of volumes—of forty- 
eight to sixty-four pages—and varying from 2s. 6d. to 3s., are to be 
published. Each book will contain a short story or a number of stories, 
a play, poems or essays, representative of the best in the language. 
Thomas Mann and Schnitzler in German, Balzac in French, Cervantes 
in Spanish, are among the first choices. The principle will be followed 
throughout of having all the explanatory matter likely to be required 
by the student actually on the page itself, in the form of marginal 
vocabularies and footnotes. They are intended especially for adults with 
a slight knowledge of the various languages but not enough to read 
fluently a text in that language. 
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LABouR’S FORMATIVE YEARS, 1849-1879. Ed. by James B. Jefferys. 
(History in the Making, Nineteenth Century, Vol. II, Lawrence and 
Wishart, 5s.) 

These extracts from contemporary sources have been skilfully com- 
piled to fill in many blanks in other collections of historical documents 
and to illustrate the formative trends in the working-class movement. 
The greater part of the book is naturally concerned to show the develop- 
ment of the growing trade unions. The effect of the apparent failure of 
the Chartist Movement is reflected in the slight attention in contemporary 
sources to fundamental social and political changes. ‘Had it not been 
for Chartism,’ writes Ernest Jones in the quoted Balance Sheet of 
Chartism, ‘for fear of Chartist pikes—for the fear of Chartist plug- 
drawing—for the fear of an armed, terrible Chartist insurrection—not 
a trades union would have existed now in England ; every strike would 
have been high treason—every combination and labour-subscription a 
conspiracy. And yet, blind, shortsighted and ungrateful, the very unions, 
the very men, whose organization Chartism alone rendered possible, 
have tabcoed politics, and banished Chartism from their councils and 
their halls.’ 

These documents make history live. They will be invaluable material for 
the tutor in social history. Adult students will be attracted by the liveli- 
ness of the selections and by, what is for a neat, well-produced publication, 
a moderate price. The expert will find the selection a refreshing addition 
to the existing collections. 

We look with interest for the volumes dealing with seventeenth and 
eighteenth century sources. 
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GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


The outstanding event in recent gramophone history is the issue of the 
complete recording of Bach’s ‘St. Matthew Passion’ by Decca. There 
can be few works which have had so romantic a history. Composed for 
the normal Good Friday tradition at St. Thomas’s Church, Leipzig, it 
must have been performed with very inadequate forces. Like much moré 
of Bach’s music, it was forgotten by the time of his death and lay 
dormant until re-discovered and revived in 1829 after the lapse of a 
hundred years, by Mendelssohn, a German Jew. 

It is not hard to see that Bach’s task must have been heart-breaking 
at times, judging by the modest demands he made in a memorandum to 
the Town Council of Leipzig in 1730 (the year after the first performance 
of the ‘ St. Matthew ’) for thirty-six singers for a double choir and twenty 
instrumentalists. ‘ If I should mention’, he says, ‘ the music of the Holy 
Days (on which days I must supply both the principal Churches with 
music), the deficiency of indispensable players will show even more 
clearly particularly since I must give up to the choir all those pupils who 
play one instrument or another and must get along without their help.’ 

One of the world’s masterpieces was therefore conceived with little 
hope of an adequate performance, and the only fairly contemporary 
comment recorded was that of the widow of the nobility who said, 
“God save us, my children. It’s just as if one were at an Opera Comedy.’ 
The dramatic content of the work is certainly outstanding. Such works 
as Stainer’s ‘Crucifixion’ are pale and saccharine in comparison— 
if indeed they can be compared. The main solo part is that of the 
Evangelist who narrates the story in recitative, sometimes speeding the 
action, sometimes pausing to emphasize the critical moments. What 
could be simpler or more vivid than the scene at Peter’s denial? The 
musical line poignantly paints the words, ‘ And he went out and wept 
bitterly.’ Again, the chorus sometimes steps, as it were, out of the 
canvas and becomes now the chief priests conspiring yet fearful to kill 
Jesus except at the opportune moment (‘ Not upon the feast, lest haply 
there should be an uproar among the people’), now the disciples 
questioning Jesus at the Last Supper (‘ Lord, is it I?), and now the mass 
of the people shouting (‘ Let Him be crucified ’). One of the most exciting 
choruses commentates on the scene of Christ being bound— Have 
lightnings and thunders their fury forgotten? ’ 

Interspersed are the more reflective thoughts of the ordinary Christian, 
embodied in arias such as ‘Grief for sin’, or in solo and chorus, ‘I 
would beside my Lord be watching ’—and the chorus interpolates, ‘and 
so our sin will fall asleep’. Above all in the chorales, intended originally 
for congregational participation, the personal note finds its direct utter- 
ance. The first and last choruses are tremendous in depth of feeling as 
well as in magnitude of conception, yet probably the climax and the most 
moving part of the whole work is the line of music written for the chorus, 
describing the reactions of the centurion and others to the earthquakes— 
‘ Truly this was the Son of God.’ 
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In many places, the rendering of the ‘ St. Matthew Passion ’ has become 
a yearly opportunity for pilgrimage. Perhaps the most finished and 
authentic rendering is that given at the Albert Hall by Dr Jacques and 
the Bach choir and the spirit of this has been well captured in this 
excellent recording. Eric Greene as the Evangelist and the tenor in the 
arias is outstanding in the wide variety of his expression as well as in the 
clarity of his diction. Kathleen Ferrier, too, excels. She is always artistic. 
Other soloists are Elsie Suddaby, Bruce Boyce, Gordon Clinton, Henry 
Cummings and William Parsons. 

Words are vital in a work of this nature, and it is not always possible 
to follow Elsie Suddaby without a score. This criticism must also be 
directed against the choir in some parts, where beauty of sound has 
become the dominating factor. Dr Lofthouse is a master of continuo 
playing and his ‘realization’ is always effective and often potent. 
Dr Peasgood discreetly ‘fills in’ at the organ. It is difficult to praise 
enough the way in which Dr Jacques welds all these diverse forces 
together and interprets the whole work with obviously loving care. The 
tempi of the movements are in all cases exactly as one could wish. 

Brief mention must be made of other new records (again from Decca). 
Several symphonies have been issued and an exceptionally fine perform- 
ance and recording of Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Pathetique Symphony’ is included. 
After some indigestion from a surfeit of Tchaikovsky, my interest in the 
music has been renewed by Charles Munch and the Paris Conservatoire 
Orchestra. Tchaikovsky could write clearly for orchestra, and the record- 
ing does him justice. Rhythmically, the work is on fire. The same 
conductor and orchestra bring the same precision and clarity to a 
performance of Prokoviev’s ‘ Classical Symphony ’. The music is delicate 
and even skittish, and in keeping with French traits—or so it seems. 
Mozart’s ‘ Prague Symphony ’ receives a warm and sensitive performance 
by Ansermet and L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande without being 
particularly inspired. Perhaps the recording lacks brilliance of the 
Tchaikovsky set, or of Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian Symphony’ with the 
Turin Orchestra and Mario Rossi. 

Beethoven’s Fourth Piano Concerto appeals to many people for its 
lyrical and poetic qualities. It is more intimate than the Fifth (‘ Emperor ’) 
and requires more delicate handling. At any rate women pianists seem 
to excel in it. I like the recording by Clara Haskil in some ways, but there 
are one or two faults. There seems to be an unfortunate time lag between 
basses and treble (not just in the syncopated parts) which is disturbing, 
and at times the strings lack warmth and sound rather distant. I feel, too, 
that more flexibility is needed in the interpretation. Monique Haas gives 
a lifeless and stolid performance of Ravel’s ‘Ondine’. Ravel lovers will — 
however find full consolation in the recording of his ‘ Scheherazade’. 
Susanne Danco and the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra under Ansermet 
make the exotic and sensitive music live, and those who want to hear the 
music of French Impressionism at its best should get these records. 


NORMAN HEARN. 
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